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The Nation will acquire White Mountain Forest Reserves 
Above: Echo Lake, Franconia Notch, from Artists’ Bluff 
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-—— To Mothers: - 


f 


Summer of IgII. 
for boys and girls of all ages. 








Here are some of the styles in which we are making Boston School Shoes for the Spring and 
Our complete line includes many more styles in Tan, Gun Metal and Patent Leather 
Never before have we had such a variety of snappy shoes to delight the eyes 


and comfort the feet of the school children of New England. We give the boys and girls what they want. At 
the same time we give you what you want, you who spend the money that buys the shoes. You want 
those shoes to keep their shape, to protect the feet of the children, to wear, to be a great big money’s 


LAMKIN AND FOSTER, Inc. BOSTON 


ASK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK 





For twenty 
. years this 
trade mark has 


Growing Girls’ Vici Kid Vamp, dull been ‘stamped on the 
top button, patent tip, Orthopedic 
last, military heel, intended for dressy — 
occasions as well as street wear. * 


Sizes 2% to 6 inclusive. 
Price $2.50 


Misses’ Patent Misses’ Patent Coltskin 





















Coltskin,-cloth top, Twin Strap Sandal, 
. button boot, either Orthopedic last, 
with tip or plain safety heel, 
toe, graceful, new pat- 
shapely last, tern, 1911. 


safety heel.: 


‘Price 
No. 521 
$1.75 
This Sandal is dressy and full of 
wear. Has good weight sole. A 


handsome shoe that $] 75 
. 


SL pe 
Sizes 11% to 2 inclusive. 


No. 365 
Sizes 11% to 2 
inclusive. 


Child’s Gun Metal Calf 
Blucher. 
Natura last 
that enables 
the little feet to 
grow as they 
should. 


HIGH 
“== SCHOOL 
“= STYLE 
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and pleasing. Built for ex- 
cessively hard wear. 
Made in two runs of 


sizes, 5 to 8, retailing attractive. 





<4 at $1.50 a pair, 
and 8% to 11, re- 
a %,. ?) tailing for 
= Ty $1.75. 
% ‘Ye “tp &»> 
S, 4 
te, My 
z “te o ee °e) No. 26 
Or **, os ’ o> mas 
Ve e 2 a 
Se, ag. % ~ » Boys’ Gun Metal Blucher on the Prince 


earmark of men’s high cost shoes. A 


. ~~ a eg % 4 y ~ last with the popular raised toe. Has every 


great shoe for wear as well as for looks. 






Boys’ Patent Colt Blucher, 
Oxford on the Prince last. 


Nete the high toe, which is the new 
feature of the best shoes for men. 
Extremely comfortable, neat and 
Any boy will be proud of 
this shoe. Sizes 1 to 5% sell for $2.50. 
Littlemen’s sizes 8 to 13% sell for $1.75. 


worth. We make Boston School Shoes with that point always in view. 


They are solid value, and contain not an ounce of cheap, inferior material. 
way down under tips, one-piece, sole leather counters and inner soles, extra strong toe boxes. They 
will stand up and keep their shape, and they are made on nature-conforming lasts. 


GET THEM FROM YOUR DEALER, and if he says he hasn’t them, have him get them for you. 


We Supply All Dealers— Filling Orders Without Delay 
LAMKIN AND FOSTER, Inc. BOSTON 


Whole vainps, extending 


REMEMBER. 
THE NAME 


E 


for this 
trade mark 
on the shoes. 


best shoes made in New England, and that means 
the best in the world— for boys and girls. 
considered, Boston School Shoes are low-priced. 


ANY DEALER IN NEW ENGLAND CAN GET THEM FOR YOU. 


Quality 


Misses’ Gun Metal Twin 
Strap Sandal, Orthopedic last, 
safety heel, new pattern, rorr. 
It is a matter of choice as to which 
is to be worn, this style or No. 521. 
Both are durable 
and dressy. 







$1.75 
No. 524 


Sizes 11% to 2 
inclusive. 


No. 33 


Boys’ Patent Colt, 
dull top, button boot, 
made on the Prince last, 





PLAY- 2. 
GROUND 
WEAR = 










Top Blucher. On 
the Royal last—as 
near the shape of the 
foot as it is possible to 

attain. Built for service 
and comfort. 








Growing Girls’ Gun Metal Bluchers, 
Orthopedic last, military heel, very 
desirable for spring and fall wear. 


Sizes 2% to 6 inclusive. 


Big value i 92000 


Misses’ all patent leather, Six 
Strap Roman Sandal. 
An extremely popular 
style, especially at the 
fashionable summer re- 
sorts; at the seashore 
and- in the country. 
Wogn with white or 
black stockings 
chiefly. Cool and 
comfortable. 















No. 471 


$1.75 


Child’s Patent Colt Dull 


Sizes 11% to 2 inclusive. 
Price 



















last, of strong 
materials 
that are 
needed to 
give 


The patent leather vamp and 
tip make this a dressy shoe, as well 
as a comfortable and sensible one. 

Two runs of sizes, 5 to 8, retail- 
ing at $1.50 a pair, and 8% to 11, 
retailing at $1.75. 


Boys’ Box 
Calf Dull 
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LTHOUGH Daniel Bonneau had 
A proud Huguenot ancestry and a 
name that had once been an 
‘‘open-sesame’’ to the court of France, 
he himself did not pretend to high and worldly 
things. He wished to be known and remem- 
bered simply as a naturalist, and as one who 
had added to the knowledge of science. He 
attributed his investigating turn of mind to 
his famous great-great-grandfather, Admiral 
Achille Bonneau of the French navy, who had 
been an authority on navigation and on the 
denizens of the deep. 

The Carolina coast, where for generations 
his people had made their home, was rich in 
a variety of forms of wild life, and Daniel 
lived continually in what was a paradise for 
him. His fine old plantation was one of the 
most picturesque—and ill-kept—places along 
the seaboard. It was sheltered on three sides 
by the whispering darkness of the great long- 
leaf pines; while toward the east the view 
opened on Bull’s Bay, a wide sheet of marsh- 
bounded water. Beyond the bay were glisten- 
ing sea islands and the mystic sea horizon. 
Bonneau’s nearest neighbor was five miles 
through the woods, and Charleston, the nearest 
town, was fifteen miles off. 

The naturalist was alone in the world, for 
he had never married, and his few distant 
relatives lived far away. Yet he was sur- 
rounded by companions. The woods on all 
sides were vocal with birds; the marshes har- 
bored still others. Deer sometimes grazed 
down to the paling-fence of his back garden, 
and squirrels darted here and there in the 
great trees that surrounded the house. Occa- 
sionally an old white-nosed otter would swim 
up the creek that flowed past the gray oaks in 
front, and Bonneau would study him from 
behind the shelter of a climbing rose. 

Birds flock to a friend, and Bonneau’s gar- 
dens were inhabited by colonies of songsters. 
About the vine-covered, wood -embowered 
house they sang all day, and made the twilight 
more tender and the dawn more triumphant. 








In the jasmine and honeysuckle 
vines on the porch mocking-birds 


and turned his head to scan 
the bay. 

A little beyond him lay 
Ghost Point, a stark shell 
bank, just showing above the low 
ebb. Farther on, the White Banks 
glistened in the sun; and farther 
yet, on the verge of the sea, wild 
white horses, sun-crowned, snow- 
plumed, raced along the outer reefs. 
On each side of the tawny inlet 
were sea islands. One was barren 
and bare, supporting only a sparse 
growth of harsh sea-grass ; the other, 
wider and longer, was heavily 
wooded with red cedar and pine. 

Bonneau turned once more and 
looked toward his home among the 
friendly trées; then toward Eagle 
Hummock, a low, sandy, cedar- 
grown hill rising from the inter- 
vening marsh. He thought he would 
visit the hummock that day for 
curlew eggs, but that would be on 
his way home. So he buckled to 
the oars, and the bateau continued 
to pound from crest to crest of the 
lazily rolling waves. 

Soon he came abreast of Ghost 
Point, the strange shell formation 
that was visible only at low water. 
There was a tradition that all those 
who had lost their lives in the waters 
of the bay came to shore on Ghost 
Point, where on moonless nights 
they lamented their fate; hence the 
name of their rendezvous. The 
sinister appearance of the place bore 
out the tradition. Now, as the gray 
shape came into Bonneau’s vision, 
he rested on his oars, gazing at it 
intently. Then he gave a sharp 
exclamation, whirled the boat, and 
rowed rapidly toward the bank. 

What he had seen interested him 
more than even an ivory-bill pelican 


of a stone-crab. ‘*Menippe mercenaria!’’ he 
muttered proudly to himself, as he bent over 
the oars. 

A stone-crab is one of the several hermits of 
the crustacean family. His body is shaped in 
general like that of other members of his 
species, but is proportionately much smaller 






DRAWINGS BY THORNTON DO. SKIOMORE 





shells compacted together and guarding the 
creature’s fortress. But it was like trying to 
dig a post-hole with a wheat stalk. The oar 
grated and bent; the tough ash fibers cracked 
and strained; but save a few splinters of shell, 
no damage was done. Bonneau laid the oar 
down and began to roll up his sleeve. As 

he did so he watched the move- 

ment of the tide, noting the 





—— einen 





HE WANTED THE CRAB, AND HE WAS GOING TO HAVE HIM. 


and much higher. His claws, his 





and brown thrushes had built ; in Z 
a hollow in one of the cedar sup- 
ports of the piazza a black-capped 
titmouse had found a home. Over 
the hedges of box, in a great elm, 
orioles had hung their swinging 
cradles. 

If Bonneau wearied of the 
study of birds, there was always 
the bay to consider; for the bay, 
ten miles across each way, serried 
by white shell banks, haunted of 
sharks, shadowed by the wings 
of innumerable shore-birds and 
sea-birds, was a field for a natu- 
ralist to spend his life in. And 
Bonneau had spent many of his 
days there, rowing out through 
Harbor Creek, past Eagle Hum- 
mock and Ghost Point, and as 
far as the margin of the deadly 
inlet rip, sweeping like a green 
Serpent round the edge of Bull’s 
Island. 

One morning Bonneau, hoping 
to stalk a pelican on the bay, left 
his comfortable porch, drew his 
oars out from their shelter be- 
neath the steps, and strode down 
to his little fishing-boat moored 
to the decrepit wharf. As he 
glided swiftly down the narrow 
salt creek, his eyes were eagerly 
Searching water and_ shore. 
Before he had gone far he had 
Seen several brown minks scut- 
tling away from the sedgy mar- 
gins, a few rare and beautiful 
Spanish curlews, many shore- 
birds, and one splendid old bald 
eagle, fiercely harrying his wide 
domain. 

Before long the bottom of the 
boat was littered with curious 
Shells, with nests of blackbirds 
and marsh sparrows, and with 





odd pieces of driftwood that he had caught | would have done. 





FROM HIS BLEEDING RIGHT HAND THERE HUNG A HUGE 
STONE-CRAB. 


It was a peculiar pile of | 


distinguishing feature, are shaped 
like a lobster’s, and grow to great 
size, having, too, a powerful vise- 
like grip. His legs are strong and 
spidery, so that he can hold himself 
firmly in position while seizing his 
prey. His hole is invariably in a 


mark. 
When the tide recedes, the crab 





the size of his body and two or three 
feet deep. There he ruminates and 
digests his dinner until the flowing 
of flood-tide water into his doorw: ay | 
tells him that it is time to forage | 
again. 
his hole; and there, anchored in the 
swaying tide by his tough black 
legs, he thrusts with his powerful 
claws, snapping in small fish. 

When the shadow of a creature 
that he fears floats by he crouches 
in his hole, his claws folded against 
his breast, or else drawn in close 
and defiantly open. Few fishermen 
have the courage or the patience to 
try to dislodge a stone-crab ; but such 
an opportunity was what Bonneau 
had for a long time been wishing. 

His rocking boat grated on the 
shells and came to a stand. Un- 
shipping his oars, he laid them along 
the thwarts, rose, tossed the claw 
anchor high on Ghost Point, and 
stepped out on the reef of sinister 
name. Before the stone-crab’s hole, 
on hands and knees, Bonneau inves- 
tigated the situation. As the opening 
was about nine inches across, the 
crab would be a very large one. 

Tepid, cloudy water stood in the 
hole a few inches below the top. 
Occasionally a small white bubble 
rose slowly to the murky surface. 
Evidently the crab was at home. 
Bonneau scraped about the mouth of the den 





in the cloudy eddies. At last, urged by the | white shells, much whiter than those of the| with an old conch-shell, but the bank had 


long oars, the little boat shot out into Bull’s 
Bay, where instantly the wind freshened and 
the world widened. Daniel dipped his oars | 


bank itself. 





Bonneau’s knowledge of the coast | been pounded solid by the ceaseless beating of 
told him at once that the inevitable hole | the waves. He went back to his boat and got 
behind the snowy pyramid must be the home 


an oar, with which he tried to pry away the 








shell bank, below the high-water | 


retires into his cavern, which is just | 


He crawls to the mouth of | 


slack in its flow. The turn was 
not far off. 

With his left arm supporting 
his weight, Bonneau dipped his 
other into the cloudy hole. He 
wanted the crab, and he was 
going to have him; and this was 
the only way to get him out. 
He must reach his hand down, 
take the creature unawares, grip 
him so that he could not open 
his claws, and jerk him out. 
But since the holes are deep, the 
stone-crabs strong, and always 
crouching with their claws out- 
ward, the plan is a precarious 
one. Bonneau found the water 
warm, and his cautious fingers 
followed the passage downward 
and backward under the crest of 
the bank. 

Twice he jerked his hand back 
as it touched a pointed shell, but 
returned it swiftly, half-angry 
with himself. He knew that he 
could tell the crab when he felt 
it—the unmistakable smooth 
roundness of the formidable 
claws, the sharp spikes on their 
ridges, and the sinewed sutures 
of the joints. He would have 
to grasp his prey between his 
thumb and forefinger, and drag 
him forth while his claws were 
pressed together. Once out of 
the hole, the crab would attempt 
no escape; he would offer sullen 
resistance. 

Farther and farther into the 

invisible cavern Bonneau’s bare 
arm crept. The pale water lipped 
sluggishly against his flesh. The 
hole was so deep that he was 
obliged to rest his weight on his 
elbow. Finally he lay flat on the 
reef, his arm in the stone-crab’s 
den up to the very shoulder. His feet were 
in the water,—for the flood had set in,— 
and he glanced about to see how high it had 
risen. As his eyes turned and his hand 
shifted slightly, he felt a sharp shock of pain, 
and a grim and terrible clutch gripped him 
about the thumb and through the palm of 
his hand. The great stone-crab had him 
fast. 
Bonneau jerked back, but the stone-crab 
| gave only slightly, just enough to permit the 
man to lacerate his arm against the sharp shells 
| that lined the hole. The creature had him in 
| such a way that he could not use his thumb 
| in an attempt to crush its body; and his arm 
was so deep in the passage that he could get 
no purchase with it. He tried to squeeze his 
other hand into the aperture, but it was too 
| narrow. He peered over the reef, and saw 
| clean foam, fresh from the sea, rolling in on 
the crests of the flood. 

A broad-winged sea-gull circled over him 
with a discordant cry. Bonneau gritted his 
teeth and set his weight against the creature 
in the hole. The socket of his shoulder crunched 
and the arm stretched, but the dread grip at 
the bottom of the murky water was in no way 
loosened. Bonneau was a brave man, but he 
groaned to think of what he had come to. 

While he thus lay prone on the reef, the 
water crept over his feet and stole up his legs. 
The frayed edges of long waves, sea waves, 
broken in part by the inlet and in part by the 
White Banks, washed over his lower body. 
Far . beyond the bank a great gray pelican 
flapped above the water with lazy, powerful 
strokes; and just beyond the bank Bonneau 
saw, with a sickening gulp in his throat, the 
tall, keen fin of a tiger-shark ripping the water 
as it circi 

His boat was lifted from the sand, swung 
round to the lee of the bank, and there tossed 
impatiently against her hawser. The man 
turned his body in the water and lay at another 
angle; but it only added the pain of a twisted 
arm to that already torturing him. The crab 
had broken the flesh of his hand, and his heavy 
claws were dully tearing it. The salt scorched | 
the wound cruelly, and the deep pain was 
maddening. 

Little was now to be seen of Ghost Point, 











A green, rolling wave, with a lordly crest that 
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smoked misty spume against the low sky, 
broke its back over the shell bank, and took 
a gasping revenge in drenching Bonneau. 
Strange little elfin creatures, perhaps the spawn 
of barnacles, crawled about his feet and ankles. 
His boat looked far away, so greatly had the 
water width between them been increased. 

The tide was now up under his chest, and 
once a low, sliding wave rippled like a velvet 
paw under his throat and chin. Madly he 
wrenched at his suffering hand; but the agony 
made him sick, and he sank back limply into 
the water whence he had partly risen. Another 
wave raced up on the reef and snatched the 
oar that lay beside him, retreating like a threat- 
ening beast, curling a dark lip to show a white 
fang. 

Bonneau had once been employed by the 
coast survey to assist in sounding Bull’s Bay, 
and he knew the depth of the water between 
every reef, and on every reef at high tide. 
Up to this time he had taken quiet pride in 
his knowledge; but now he wished that he 
knew nothing of the bay. For an insistent and 
burning memory showed him this, written in 
his black, official note-book at home: 

Ghost Point, three hundred yards east-southeast 
from mouth of Harbor Creek. On direct line be- 
tween blazed cedar on Eagle Hummock and Bull’s 
Island lighthouse. Bad reef for boat of any draft. 
Shows at low water. Depth of water on Ghost 
Point at high tide, four to six feet. 


Perhaps the facts of his death would never 
be known, for there were creatures waiting 
for him to die. He saw the big tiger-shark 
sailing off at some distance. A huge hammer- 
head, with one bulging eye out of the water, 
slid craftily by the bank. Several dog-sharks 
were ripping the water near the boat, and the 
fin of a second tiger rose and then sank near 
the reef. Out of the glassy crest of a foamless 
wave the bald and benign head of a big sea- 
turtle appeared, surveying the scene amiably. 

A bursting white wave washed over Ghost 





Point and blinded Bonneau. And once again, 
for a last time, while his whole body throbbed 
with the fierce agony, he labored against the 
little animal that was drowning him. But he 
labored in vain. The tough prehensile legs of 
the creature were locked and braced in the 
socket of the hole, and no leverage that the 
man could bring to bear would move him. 
Bonneau’s exhausted body was now floating, 
or rather rolling here and there in the eager, 
hurrying tide. 

The tide lipped the stone-crab’s hole and 
flowed warmly under Bonneau’s armpit. He 
felt a slight shift of the grip on his hand, a 
cautious relaxation. A wild joy thrilled the 
man’s heart and tingled through his whole 
frame. He knew what was happening in the 
dreadful hole. He eased himself up with his 
left arm and drew his right arm out, ever so 
softly and gently. The crab still had him, 
but the crab was moving. Slowly, slowly 
they came, the lacerated hand and the creature 
that had done the work. 

Finally Bonneau got his elbow out, and he 
could stand the suspense no longer. With a 
ery of triumph, much resembling a shriek of 
despair, he jerked his arm clear of the hole 
and sprang to his feet. From his bleeding 
right hand there hung a huge stone-crab, sullen 
and menacing. 

Bonneau leaned over until the creature rested 
on the water-swept shell; then he crushed him 
savagely—too savagely for a naturalist—with 
his heel. But the claws, deeply embedded, 
had to be pried open. 

The flood, the power that had lured the crab 
from his den, was now flowing freely over 
Ghost Point, and the green water eddied about 
the last visible fluke of the little anchor. 
Bonneau pulled the boat toward him and clam- 
bered in, sick and dazed. And as he cleared 
the water, the tall fin of a great tiger-shark 
shot high out of the waves, as the gray harrier 
lunged fiercely along the edge of the bank. 








“GORNERED” CROP fp 


(Fea By Carroll Watsoy Yankin oe : 











REMARKA- 
BLE thing was 
happening to 
the Merrills’ lawn, and all the townspeople that 
were able to walk were eying it with wonder. 
This lawn, the newest and finest in Mays- 
ville, presented an even surface of smooth 
green velvet. That was what it was doing in 
May. But in June, after three days of warm 
wet weather, that admirable surface broke out 
with a strange and uncanny eruption. First, 
the once level sod appeared to be rising in 
large, cireular spots as big as dinner-plates, 
as if pushed upward by some ambitious under- 
ground animal. Next, innumerable dingy 
brown objects, about the size and shape of 
eggs, but cold and slippery to the touch, burst 
through the cracked earth and extended up- 
ward. Presently some of these mysterious 
objects rose to a height of about six inches, 
covered themselves with a curious white, 
downy substance, and began to expand. At 
this stage they were objects of singular beauty. 
‘‘Shakespeare’’ Milton, who, in the absence 
of a scientific library, served Maysville in that 
capacity, said that the egg-like protuberances 
were mushrooms. Later in the week Shake- 
speare was even able to give them a name. 
‘*This,’’ said he, displaying the long ivory- 
white stem, the ragged surface of the cap, the 
beautiful gills shading from white to coral-pink 
and then to smoky gray, ‘‘is the Coprinus 
comatus, commonly known as the ‘shaggy- 
mane,’ or the ‘horsetail,’ mushroom. It is 
not only edible, but is considered one of the 
best of the edible varieties. ’’ 
Although Shakespeare—that was merely his 
nickname—was only seventeen, and so small 


for his years that he looked about twelve, the | 


town believed him because he was really a 
surprisingly wise boy. He had gone all to 
brain and spectacles, his teachers said. Never- 
theless, while his instructors credited him 
with brains and wisdom, it was Coralie Spars- 
dale who captured all the best marks. 

When Pope said, ‘‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing,’’ he must have been thinking 
of somebody very like Coralie Sparsdale. In 
all branches of learning she was satisfied with 
the froth off the top of things; she seldom 
dipped down to find out what was underneath. 
But with this superficial knowledge Coralie 
worked wonders; with it she was positively 
brilliant. 

Shakespeare, who labored far into the night 
over his studies, was daily put to rout by this 
girl, whose facile tongue elaborated and rattled 
off what little she had hastily scooped up. 

Shakespeare knew things, but he could not 
get them out unless you gave him more time 
than there was. Coralie really knew very 
little, but she recited that little with so much 
assurance that it took weeks, sometimes months, 
for the faculty—new each year—to plumb the 
depths of her ignorance. In the meantime the 
marks that Shakespeare deserved fell mostly 
to Coralie, which proved, of course, very 
exasperating. 

Shakespeare admired, envied and detested 










Coralie. He coveted 
her superb young —— SSS 

height, her miracu- 

lously nimble tongue, her sublime assurance, 
her excellent marks. And being human, he 
could not help hoping that her ‘‘little learning’’ 
would prove dangerous. To return to mush- 
rooms, all Maysville, depending on Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of botany, tried to eat the 
egg-shaped excrescences that 
disfigured the Merrill lawn. 

**T don’t want them,’’ said 
Mrs. Merrill, generously. ‘‘I 
never did like mushrooms, and 
the sight of so many goes against 
me. Take all you want—we 
won’t disturb them by cutting 
the grass. ’’ 

In many instances one trial 
sufficed. Some persons dislike 
olives. A great many more 
find it impossible to like mush- 
rooms. A few families, how- 
ever, found the strong-flavored 
‘*shaggy-manes’’ very much to 
their taste. They gathered, 
cooked and ate them—and 
lived to tell the story. But 
there were thousands 
of attractive specimens 
left on the Merrill lawn. 

Maysville, it was 
said, was merely a tail; 
Darbury was the dog 
that wagged Maysville 
Darbury was a town of 
considerable size; in it 
there were doubtless a 
large number of persons 
who liked mushrooms, 
and would be glad to 
buy them at thirty cents 
a pound. This idea occurred to Shakespeare 
Milton, who unhappily expressed it in words. 
Coralie heard them. Coralie’s sense of honor, 
unfortunately, was not as well developed as 
her tongue. While the slower Shakespeare was 
ponderously elaborating a plan for the market- 
ing of the mushrooms, Coralie, aided by Delia 
Bliss, harvested the entire crop. Had not 
Mrs. Merrill said that anybody could have 
it? 

‘*We’ll take them to Darbury in father’s 
two-seated wagon,’’ explained Coralie, who 
had provided several large baskets, ‘‘and sell 
them to the two big hotels and all the grocers. 
I’ve persuaded Aunt Emeline to chaperon 
us.’? 

Now Shakespeare had patiently dug up 
every available fact concerning the interest- 
ing Coprinus comatus. Coralie, snatching 
at such fragments of information as inciden- 
tally came her way, thought that she knew 
all about that. excellent mushroom. There 
was, however, one small but very significant 
fact that escaped her. Many mushrooms, per- 
haps most mushrooms, dry and wither in age 
when picked. But the genus Coprinus differs 
from those others. In age it deliquesces, it 


CORALIE, AIDED BY 








melts, it disappears. But in disappearing — 
you shall hear how very remarkably it dis- 


appears. 

Coralie and her obliging friend gathered six 
half-bushel basketfuls of the big, abundant 
** shaggies,’” and laboriously lugged them 
home. They covered the beautiful white, 
pink-gilled mushrooms with clean wrapping- 
paper, carefully tied down, and stored them 
in the wagon. And then, because they were 
weary from the labor of gathering the gener- 
ous crop, the girls decided to wait until the 
next day before selling their numerous attract- 
ive mushrooms. - 

It was not until two o’clock that Saturday 
afternoon that Coralie was ready with her 
friend, her chaperon, her mushrooms, her 
wagon and her ancient horse to start to Dar- 
bury. 

Shakespeare, at about the same’ hour, had 
gone — likewise with baskets—to gather the 
handsome shaggies. He meant to select only 
the most perfect specimens. His disappoint- 
ment was keen when he discovered his loss, 
and learned from Mrs. Merrill that Coralie 
had again vanquished him. | 

‘‘But I never thought,’’ said the good 
woman, ‘‘that she’d take them all. I wish 
she hadn’t. It’s pleasant having the neighbors 
drop in every day to see the queer things 
grow. And they were getting so big and fine. 
My! Look at that one! What’s happened to 
i??? 

‘*Tt’s an old one,’’ explained Shakespeare. 
‘*They turn black with age. Coralie got them 
yesterday, did you say?’’ 

‘*Yes, at three o’clock. She got excused 
from school. ’? 

‘“*“H’m!’? said Shakespeare, hopefully, it 
must be confessed. ‘‘Those mushrooms won’t 
be very fresh; she’ll lose several pounds, 
probably. ’? 

Because he could not forget his disappoint- 
ment, Shakespeare, with no very definite plan, 
drifted along the road toward Darbury. He 
had wanted that mushroom money. There 
were books—such splendid books! If Coralie 
had not been a girl—but even if you were big 
enough, you could not fight a girl. 

Shakespeare, filled with grief and rage, 
scuffed along through the dust instead of 
choosing the smoother path at the roadside. 
It was a hot day. Somewhere ahead of him 
Coralie and those 
pounds and pounds 
of mushrooms—his 
mushrooms, because 
Mrs. Merrill had said 
that he could have 
as many as he liked 


DELIA BLISS, HARVESTED THE ENTIRE CROP. 


—were following the lazy old horse toward 
Darbury. The lad was half a mile from 
Maysville when he first noticed something that 
glittered in the dust in the middle of the road. 
He stooped to examine it more closely. He 
wiped his spectacles and examined it again. 
He applied an investigating finger to the curious 
substance in the road. He searched carefully 
and found more of it. i 

When he rose, his expression, his whole 
mien had changed. He was a different boy, a 
hopeful, expectant boy. Notwithstanding the 
heat, he quickened his gait. Then, in spite 
of his rather inadequate legs, he began to run. 
But always he watched the singular trail that 
showed more and more plainly in the dust; it 
was wet and blacker than most black ink. 

It told him plainly that Coralie had recently 
passed that way. Soon he saw the girl, re- 
splendent in pink gingham, perched high on 
the wagon-seat, with Delia, in pale blue, 
beside her. Aunt Emeline loomed large and 
alone on the back seat. He surmised that the 
six big baskets were tucked in wherever they 
would go. 

Weary, but now decidedly cheerful, Shake- 
speare slipped to the side of the road and 
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continued his pursuit. ‘The horse was fat, old 
and lazy ; the lad gained steadily. Before long 
he was near enough to see what he had ex- 
pected to see. From the floor of the wagon 
dripped many tiny streams of jet-black liquid. 
The girls were sublimely unconscious of their 
inky wake. : 

‘* “The Coprinus comatus,’ ’’ quoted Shake- 
speare, joyfully, ‘‘ ‘is the most speedily deli- 
quescent of mushrooms.’ ’’ 

There was certainly no doubting the fact 
that Coralie’s shaggies were ‘‘deliquescing,’’ 
and that right speedily, owing to the warm 
weather. 

‘**The whole floor,’’ the lad remarked to 
himself, ‘‘must be a sea of coal-black ink by 
this time. And the sound specimens will be 
blackened, too. She couldn’t give them 
away !?? 

But now Shakespeare was of two minds. 
Being human, he could not help rejoicing 
at Coralie’s plight; yet perhaps, as a gen- 
tleman, it was his duty to hail the enemy 
and stop her before, in the sight of all Dar- 
bury, she became hopelessly mixed with the 
ink. According to his habit, he pondered this 
matter. He always pondered overlong; he 
did this time. Just as he had decided to lift 
his rather feeble voice in loud shouts, Coralie 
used the whip. The surprised horse carried 
the dripping load beyond the reach of the lad’s 
inadequate hail—Shakespeare was now too 
tired to run. 

When he was again within sight of the ink- 
sprinkling wagon, it stood before the leading 
hotel of Darbury. Coralie, holding a basket 
from which a jet-black stream was pouring, 
was gazing in dismay at her pink skirt. All 
round the bottom, where it had mopped the 
floor of the wagon, it was deeply bordered 
with black. Delia, hastily joining her friend, 
was likewise lavishly decorated, and her basket 
leaked like forty fountain pens. Aunt Emeline’s 
usually expressionless countenance was elo- 
quent with horror. 

‘*Girls,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘somebody’s played 
a trick on you! There’s a can of lampblack 
loose somewhere. Look at your clothes! Look 
at my clothes !’’ 

They were looking. The basket side of each 
girl was now somberly besmirched from waist 
to hem. Their tan shoes were spotted with 
black. They were shedding unsightly black 
puddles on the white pave- 
ment. 

‘* Mercy sakes!’ said 
Delia, aghast at the widen- 
ing puddles. ‘‘What is 
it?’? 

‘*T don’t know,’’ Coralie 
replied, for once admitting 
her ignorance. ‘‘It seems 
to be coming from these 
baskets. ’” 

** Look inside, ’’ suggested 
Aunt Emeline, inadver- 
tently wiping her perplexed 
brow with an ink-soaked 
handkerchief. . 

‘*I—I’m afraid to,’’ said 
Coralie, who had turned 


The hotel clerk and sev- 
eral guests had sauntered 
out to see what was hap- 
pening. They stood on the 
steps, eying the dismayed 
girls with amusement and 
wonder. Aunt Emeline 
had passed out a third 
basket ; that, too, was drip- 
ping mysteriously with 
ink 


““Tt’s a wonder,’’ de- 

clared the clerk, recognizing 

Aunt Emeline, ‘‘that you wouldn’t 

keep your ink in bottles. Or is it walnut 
catsup? What is that stuff, anyway ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Aunt Emeline, help- 
lessly. 

‘*‘We don’t know,’’ echoed the girls, also 
helplessly. 

But Shakespeare Milton did. Having con- 
nected his mind with his tongue, he explained. 

‘*These baskets,’? said he, stripping the 
paper from one of them, ‘‘contain mushrooms 
of the genus Coprinus, sometimes called the 
‘inky mushroom,’ because, in age, they turn 
to ink.’’. 

‘*They sure do,’’ said the clerk. 

‘*For goodness’ sakes!’’ Coralie exclaimed, 
peering at the wet, black, shrunken mass. 
‘*That basket was heaping full of snow-white 
mushrooms yesterday! It’s three - quarters 
empty now!’’ 

‘*They were too old when you picked them, ’’ 
explained Shakespeare. ‘‘ That is, most of 
them were. And you kept them too long. 
These mushrooms must be eaten the day 
they’re picked—no other food is so perishable. 
They’re ninety-two per cent. water.’’ 

**You mean ink,’’ said Delia. 

‘*T’ll never pick another one!’’ declared 
Coralie, throwing her basket into the wagon 
and climbing in. ‘‘No, I won’t order those 
things for mother, Aunt Emeline. I want to 
leave town before I’m completely black !’’ 

‘*Tt washes out,’? Shakespeare said. ‘‘I 
tried it on my handkerchief. ’’ 

It rained that night. Two days later the 
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‘‘shaggy-manes,’’ as handsome as flowers, but | condition and in selling them for a goodly sum. 


| line to a bamboo rod on a Canadian river. 
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Merrill lawn again bristled with sound, fresh | in getting the mushrooms to town in perfect | trout, but I graduated directly from the cod | handling him gingerly was wiser than rough 


usage. The guides declared he was stone- 


Coralie would not even go toseethem. Shake-| It was years, however, before Maysville per- | Before I knew it, I was fast to a twenty-nine- | dead when they gaffed him; but if I had 


speare, who by this time had completed all his | mitted Coralie to forget her experience with 
plans for selling the perishable crop, succeeded | the Coprinus comatus. 











IRST and last, I a prize for the first cod, 
have hooked a con- 
siderable variety of 

gamy fish. My earliest 

recollection is of a 

narrow escape from a 

watery grave. When 

very small boys, my 
brother and I were taken 
out fishing by my father 
on Ponkapog Pond. All 

I remember as to the 

catch is that we sud- 


ROBERT GRANT, one of the best- 
known of present-day American novelists 
and essayists. Judge of the Probate Court 
of Suffolk County (Massachusetts) ; 
Overseer of Harvard University ; author of 
“ The Bachelor's Christmas,” etc., “‘ The 
Opinions of a Philosopher,” “ The Art 
of Living,” “ Unleavened Bread,” “ The 
Undercurrent,” “The Orchid,” “The 
Chippendales,” and others. 


smallest fish, a mammoth 
prize of five dollars if 
any boy caught a hali- 
but, — dearly cherished 
ambition, —and every 
line overboard simulta- 
neously when the word 
was given. 

Down plunged the 
heavy lead sinker. It 
seemed as if it would 
denly realized that the never reach bottom, 
punt was leaking fast. We were in the middle | while one’s fingers, trembling with anticipa- 
of the pond. The boatman rowed with all his | tion, unwound more lengths from the clumsy 
might for shore, but so rapidly did the water | wooden reels which bumped against one’s legs. 











sometimes one for the | 


pound fish. If I had learned to hook trout, 
the probabilities are that I would have lost 
that salmon, for I would have ‘‘struck’’ him. 
One cannot be too quick with trout, but ‘‘stri- 
king,’’ in the lexicon of salmon-fishing, invari- 
ably spells disaster. 

There are two primary yet cardinal points 
to remember in fishing for salmon: Exhibit A 
—Don’t strike, but let the fish hook himself; 
Exhibit B—Keep up the point of your rod 


failure to observe and adhere to these funda- 
mental principles. 


The Stranger and the Salmon. 


N instance illustrating Exhibit B is fresh in 
my memory. On the salmon river in the 
Province of Quebec, where I habitually 

fish, there is a pool on the brink of a steep rapid. 
The fish lie close to the edge, and sometimes a 
fly sent at them, directly under their noses, 
will lure more effectively than if cast across 
the stream. In this special eddy live the 
‘*boarders,’’? big fellows with their caprices, 
that rise only when the humor seizes them. 
Scene I. 1909. Enter an angler who had 





| Every beginner falls a miserable victim to | 


| **struck’’? him at the outset, we should never 
have known his weight. 
| I have ‘‘killed’’ several hundred salmon 
| since then, and not even the one which I 
hooked in the tail a few seasons ago and which 
| carried me nearly to the mouth of the river 
has kept me busy so long. I landed only ten 
that first summer,—my only one on the Grand 
Cascapedia,—but the average of the ten was 
twenty-nine pounds. 
| Since then I have fished all the Jaspé rivers 
and several others, settling down during the 
last dozen years on a river which runs through 
|a small Canadian village, and where the fish- 
ing is all in the estuary. Year before last a 
| fifteen-year-old son and I landed eighty-seven 
| large salmon in eleven days—eighteen the first 
|day. He had never fished with rod and reel 
| before, and the contrast between his catch of 
|} seven fish on the first day and my four-hour 
struggle is rather melancholy, for he may 
never hope to better his own record. Over 
five hundred salmon were taken on this small 
river that season, at least three times the 
|ordinary number. Our theory was that the 
| fish from other rivers came into ours by mis- 
| take, for the fishing on the Restigouche and 
















gain on us that my father had taken his coat | Then silence down below. 
off, ‘and was considering how he could save us | at one’s hook, although others reported bites | come ‘‘all that distance’’ in the hope of getting | 


both, when the punt sank in water which was 
not over our heads. 

Immediately after this I was taught to swim, 
and the ability to swim like a fish has made 
me care-free on many a rough sea and rapid 
river. Yet inquiry shows that a large number 
of those who follow fishing as a trade or serve 
as canoemen do not know how to swim. 

My first genuine thrill was caused by a thir- 
teen-pound striped bass which I hauled ashore 
with a cane pole when fishing off the shore 
at Nahant for rock-cod and perch. He is one 
of my sweetest piscatorial memories. I dragged 
him up over the slippery brown seaweed and 
barnacles and fell on him to prevent his escape, 
and I recall the black stripes on his shining 
body, and my delight as the identity of the 
stranger dawned on me, for a striped bass was 
almost as rare in that locality as a white 
blackbird. The old ‘‘salts’’ told me that 
the easterly storm had brought him in. 
How he pulled! Thirteen pounds is insig- 
nificant for a striped bass; but to my 
imagination he was a monster. 

In those days Nahant had not been 
fished out by the picnicker from town. I 
first learned there to cultivate respect as 
well as friendship for the tautog. Others 
may term him blackfish, but to me he 
will always be tautog. A solid, dignified, 
respectable fish, with a peculiar, firm tug 
of his own which announced that he 
meant business. What a pity his staying 
powers are so insufficient, for his early 
struggles for liberty are formidable! But at 
the end he comes lumbering up like a plethoric 
thick-necked man out of breath, yet always 
with perfect dignity. 

Down Plymouth way he grows to double 
the size; at Nahant anything under two or 
over six pounds was unusual; but whoever 
knew the holes off the Shags, Bailey’s Hill or 
Saunders’ Ledges could count on filling his 
basket with sturdy specimens. 

It was no small sport, too, in those days to 
go out with one of the fishermen in his dory 
at four o’clock in the morning for mackerel 
when the big schools were in. No tinkers, 
then, but fat number ones, or at least number 
twos. A bit of the belly of a pollock on the lead- 
guarded hook and two lines out for each of us. 

First came the toling with menhaden; the 
bad smell haunts me still. When the water 
was impregnated with it, we waited until 
they came with a rush in dark green lithe 
battalions, running amuck, and snapping at the 
bait as often as it was presented. It was quick 
work slipping them over the side of the dory 
and shaking out the hook. 


A Mackerel Breakfast. 


Y seven o’clock we often had two hun- 
dred,—many of them ‘‘busters,’’—and in 
recalling the carnage, I am moved to 
deplore that a fish so aristocratic and delicate 


in appearance should travel in such fast com- |- 


pany as to end in a slaughter-house. For such 
was the customary aspect of our dory when we 
turned homeward. 

The shore was only a few yards away, and 
no long time would elapse before I was feast- 
ing on fat broiled mackerel, specially prepared 
for my belated breakfast at the bidding of an 
indulgent grandmother. When just out of the 
water it is not easily surpassed. And what an 
appetite I had after my sunrise start! I re- 
member still the tranquil beauty of those 
Summer mornings when everybody but fisher- 
men was still slumbering. 

_The red-letter days of these summers at 
Nahant were when our elders chartered a 
Schooner—was it not the Addie V. Phillips ? 
—for an all-day trip to the cod-and-haddock 
srounds, from five to ten miles seaward, 
according to where the skipper believed we 
should find them. 

A prize for the first fish, one for the biggest, 





Nothing stirring 


DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


| ‘fished all his life for trout,’’? and who had | elsewhere was poor that year. 

Thirty years of salmon-fishing have left me 
a salmon. He had not been | in the dark as to why salmon take the fly, and 
invited and he did not desire | the literature on the subject still oscillates 
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I FELL ON HIM TO PREVENT HIS 
ESCAPE. 


and began to haul in. Was that a nibble? 
Yes, no doubt of it; another—and another. 
Then more silence down below; and what is 
more dismal than the deep-sea silence, which 
mutely proclaims that one’s bait is off? 

Our customary bait was lobster; big collops 
of red and white, or, preferably, precious black 
lobster. And what a variety of fish we hauled 
aboard! Cod up to thirty pounds, wise old fel- 
lows with long goatees ; neat-looking haddock, 
silvery pollock which pulled vigorously, but 
were valueless for chowder; grim, voracious 
dogfish, pretty silver hake, eels, catfish, uncanny 
flapping skates; and whoever fished close to 


the bottom, in the hope of hooking a halibut, |. 


would bring up flounders and numerous deep- 


sea sculpins—much larger and of a rosier hue 
than those we caught off the rocks and along | 


the beaches. ‘‘ Blowers,’’? we called them, 
because tickling below the gills would cause 


them to inflate themselves to such propor- | 


tions that when thrown overboard they were 
unable to go below, but floated on the surface 
until they were rid of the wind on their 
stomachs. 

Truth compels me to confess that I never 
caught a halibut—not even a chicken. But I 
have now and again thrilled with the hope 


that I had one, only to find that my hook was | 


fast to the bottom, which is the next best thing 
while it lasts and until one finds out. 


about this time. Not at Nahant, which is too 
far north for him, but at Newport, where I 
went to visit another grandmother, and was 
initiated into the excitement of trolling and 
having my fingers cut by the determined resist- 
ance of this lively fish. I learned, too, the 
wisdom of avoiding close contact with him 
when brought on board, for his teeth are 
notoriously sharp and handy. 

When I first fished for salmon—which was 
shortly after leaving college—I had no experi- 
ence in the use of a fly rod and reel. My asso- 
ciations were all with salt-water fish—familiar 


friends of my youth, who put up the best | 


resistance they knew how, according to their 
lights and mine, but who were plebeians, pis- 
catorially speaking. The honest cart-horse 
bears about the same relation to the racing 
thoroughbred as the plethoric tautog to the 
lordly salmon. 

Most anglers serve their apprenticeship with 


I made the acquaintance of the bluefish, too, 


to pay a license fee, but he| between hunger, pride, anger and various 
had bought and brought with | other states of mind. If a salmon, after leav- 
him a salmon rod and reel in| ing the sea, eats anything, I have. failed te 
| the hope of landing one. find adequate traces of it in his stomach, 
Scene II. Enter a good-| whereas in that of the greedy trout I have 
natured lessee of the river | found mice almost as large as himself. I re- 
(the writer), who takes pity | member that one of our party, likening our 
on the stranger, and invites | fishing in the estuary to a river in Norway, 
him into his boat to see how | tried fishing with prawns, but they lay 
it is done. | untasted at the bottom until the tide swept 
Scene III. A hot morning, | them out. 
salmon scarce and not in. a/| 
rising mood. Long, careful | A Well- Tried Rod. 
casting by the writer at the 
noses of the boarders. Sud- Y bamboo rod is still as good as new after 
denly a swirl on the edge | M thirty years of service. The largest 
of the rapid, where the fly salmon I ever landed was thirty-seven 
has just alighted. The line| pounds. The experience to which I look back 
tightens, the point of the rod | with the keenest pleasure was playing and 
goes up, and a big fish is | saving a twelve-pound salmon on a seven-ounce 
hooked. ‘The boatman in the | trout rod. Several times he ran my line out to 
bow pulls up his anchor and | the last gasp, and in crossing the river with him 
begins to guide the boat | my reel fell off the butt, and I felt sure he was 
toward the bank. | lost. But fortune was with me, and my deli- 
Seene IV. The writer, | cate tackle brought him to the gaff in the end. 
still under the influence of good nature, Not long after this tussle with a twelve- 
hands his rod to the stranger. pound salmon on a seven-ounce trout rod, I 
Scene V. A short pause. The salmon takes | had a battle royal with a one-hundred-and- 
a start; down goes the tip of the rod to the thirty-two-pound tarpon in Florida on what 
surface of the water; over the fall goes the| was not unlike a double-jointed broomstick. 
fish; back comes the line, minus a brand-new Nowadays expert anglers land the tarpon with 
Forrest cast and large Jock Scott fly, belonging |a more supple rod, but in the early days of 
to the writer. | the sport the butt of a stiff bass rod was 
It did not take a moment; just as quick as | employed. Some one has well described the 
that. He ‘‘didn’t know it was loaded.’’ Such waiting process as ‘‘sitting in a Turkish bath 
are the consequences of being good-natured. I | looking at a string.’’ No picturesque, dainty 
believe if Izaak Walton were 
consulted, he would inculcate 
selfishness under similar circum- 
stances. ote 
In order to elucidate a princi- 
ple we have let my first salmon 
linger. In truth, there was no 
hurry in the matter, for it 
took me four hours to land 
him. The story current 
was that it was 



















HE WAS FINALLY GAFFED 


twenty-four hours, and that I had three flies, but unsavory bait. I was back once more 
square meals over him. The average time | with my salt-water friends, but on this ocea- 
since then has been about ten minutes. One | sion among sharks, channel bass and groupers, 
reason why it took so long was that my hands as well as the protuberant-eyed, herring-like, 
were slippery with fly oil,—the flies had been | silvery tarpon. 
‘*wicked,’’—and I could not get a firm grasp The one I caught—they were scarce as hen’s 
on the butt. Having hooked himself as was | teeth at the time—stole away with my bait, 
proper, he ran until exhausted, and then | which lay on the bottom, and revealed himself 
sulked in a hole indefinitely, while I leaned | by leaping straight out of water, higher than 
against a tree and ate a sandwich, which | any salmon, in his efforts to shake the cod 
accounts for the legend of the three meals. | hook out of his mouth. They often free them- 
When we were both rested, some one threw a | selves in this manner. Having failed to do 
big stone into the pool, which proved highly | so, he tore the line off my reel at a furious 
| effectual. My line flew out at such a rate that rate, jumping every now and then clean out 
none would have been left had I not scurried | of water. At one time he had out one hun- 
into my canoe and followed him in his career | dred and fifty yards of line. When he became 
down-river. | exhausted, he towed us, following the channel 
Twenty-nine pounds is a fine fish, and he | among the oyster-beds. 
was strong for his size, but about three out of| It was ten minutes of three when I hooked 
the four hours must be charged to my ignorance | him, and seven minutes of six when he was 
of values in handling a rod and reel. Yet| finally gaffed, after several abortive attempts 
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by my guide, and lay in the bottom of the 
boat, a bulk of gleaming silver six feet long. 
He had towed us three miles. I had him 
stuffed, and I detached several of his scales, 
the size of a half-dollar, which still retain 
after twenty years their silvery sheen. 

In conclusion, let me refer to the black bass, 
a lively, trig little fellow, and a grand jumper 
for his size and build. How well I remember 
going out very early one summer morning to 
fish on the reservoir! We—the general and I— 
had sat up all night, so as to be ready for four 
o’clock. We carried as bait frogs, shrimp, and 





black beetles called hellgrammite. Shortly after 
we had a few black bass in the boat, which 
were making some commotion by trying to 
jump out, one of us upset the bottle of 
shrimps, and almost simultaneously most of the 
frogs got loose. Then pandemonium reigned, 
and somehow at the height of the disorder one 
of the hellgrammite escaped from its box and bit 
the general. Wlhien quiet was restored, the rising 
sun became suddenly fiercely hot, and the bass 
would rise no more. The general fell asleep, 
and I was left alone with the scorching dawn 
to reflect on the mutability of piscatorial things. 


fan OS the forbotton frome 





ee HE ner after the day after 
rk to-morrow ’twill have been gone 
two weeks,’’? lamented Mrs. 
Serena Dodd of the Torboltgn Home 
for Indigent Females. ‘‘Sometimes I 
most mistrust ’tain’t ever coming 
back !?? 

‘*Tut! tut!’? chided her roommate, 
little Mrs. Samantha Wells. ‘‘ ’Tain’t 
for you or me, Sereny Dodd, to be 
doubting Thomases. Why — 

She was interrupted by the brisk 
tap-tapping of heels along the cor- 
ridor. Both women glanced alertly 
at the door, and Mrs. Dodd said, 
**S’pose it’s it, Samanthy ?’’ 

‘* Likely,’? replied Mrs. Wells. 
‘*Likely, more’n likely, Sereny.’’ 

The next instant Miss Timpkins, the 
matron of the Home, stood before 
them, poising on uplifted fingers an 
affair of lace and ribbon and flowers, 
two ostrich tips and a steel buckle, 
and announced cheerily: 

‘‘Here’s Mrs. Dodd’s new bonnet! 
Done over fine! Everything freshened 
up except the violets; they were too 
faded to use again, so I bought a 
brand-new spray of heliotrope straight 
out of the show-case. ’’ 

She paused. The pleased, expectant 
look had died out of the two old faces. 
Mrs. Wells cast down her blue eyes, while Mrs. 
Dodd studied with somber black orbs the head- 
gear held forth for her inspection. ‘‘Where’s 
the box?’’ she demanded. 

‘*The box!’’ faltered the matron. 

‘Yes, the box. The bunnit-box. Don’t 
they give ’em nowadays? When I used to 
buy my own bunnits they always come ina 
box. I wouldn’t ha’ took ’em ’thout they 
did.’? She continued in accents more of sorrow 
than of anger, ‘‘If you’d only brought me the 
box I’d never said a word. But now I hain’t 
anything to conceal. I never liked them vi’lets 
you had my bunnit trimmed with five seasons 
ago, but I hain’t ever owned up to anybody 
all these years, have I, Samanthy?’’ 

‘*Not to anybody but me,’’ concurred Mrs. 
Wells. 

‘*And though,’’ pursued Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘I was 
prepared, for the sake of saving the board 
expense, to put up with them vi’lets for a spell 
longer, I hated ’em. I hate purple! Lavender 
or laylock or morve or vi’let or heliotrope, it’s 
all one to Sereny Dodd. Just purple, purple, 
purple! I despise ’em all! And, moreover, 
and to boot, in my opinion purple’s too old for 
a lady of my age. Samanthy thinks the same, 
don’t you, Samanthy ?’’ 

Mrs. Wells nodded. ‘‘And for me, too.’’ 

‘* New purple flowers!’’ Mrs. Dodd sighed. 
‘*But I wouldn’t said a word if you’d only 
brought me the box. I want a box awful!’’ 

‘*‘Dear me! Dear, dear me!’’ murmured 
Miss Timpkins. 

“Strange how Sereny does love boxes,’’ 
piped up Mrs. Wells. ‘‘Now I’ve got an idee, 
ma’am. Just you let me tell it. Couldn’t you 
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send the bunnit back and have them purple 
flowers changed for pink ones, a rose, or a 
*zalia, or a bleeding-heart? Sereny sets ter- 
rible store by pink. And if the board decides 
you’ve really got to keep the heliotrope, you 
might lay it aside for old Mrs. Farwell’s next 
bunnit. But this time, Miss Timpkins, you 
be firm. -Say you’ve got to have a box!’’ 

She smiled entreatingly at the matron, who 
smiled back, reflecting, ‘‘We’ll all be old some 
time ourselves, ’’ and answered good-naturedly, 
‘‘Of course I can, Mrs. Wells, and I will.’’ 

Mrs. Dodd’s black eyes softened. ‘‘I don’t 
like to hurt folks’s feelings, Miss Timpkins,’’ 
she plaintively asserted, ‘‘not any more’n the 
next one. But if they don’t know the differ- 
ence ’twixt sixty-nine and a hundred, some- 
body’s got to tell ’em, and seems ’s if ’twas 
always me had to tackle them hateful jobs. ’’ 

Two days later Mrs. Dodd had quite re- 
gained her wonted spirits, and gazing-at her 
second self in the depths of the mirror, was 
exulting, ‘‘That pink rose is perfectly lovely! 
My, O my,”’’ she sniffed rapturously, ‘‘I can 
e’enamost smell it! And as for the cunning 
little teenty-tawnty buds on top, the Queen 
of Sheby in all her glory couldn’t ever had 
anything hahnsomer!’’ She turned her head 
from side to side and bridled complacently. 
‘*Pink always was my color, always. And I 
will say for Miss Timpkins that if she’s some 
slow about catching on, when she does catch 
on, it’s with a grip like iron.’’ 

Still beaming joyously, she stepped to the 
closet, took from the shelf a bandbox,—a band- 
box encased in a gay-plaided gingham bag, a 
bandbox evidently of Mrs. Dodd’s youth, —and 


proceeded, to her roommate’s unbounded aston- 
ishment, to place within it the new bonnet. 
As she carefully tucked in the tissue-paper and 
tied the drawing-string Mrs. Wells found her 
tongue. 

‘*Land alive, Sereny Dodd!’’ she gasped. 
‘*What on airth be you going to do with that 
new bandbox you raised such a catouse about ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ replied Mrs. Dodd, placidly. 
‘‘Nothing. Only I ain’t ever real comfortable 
in my mind ’less I have a box on hand in 
case. And this one,’’ she patted the shining 
white box with affection, ‘‘is grand, simply 
grand! Though I hain’t a speck of room 
where to keep it. My closet’s cram-jam-full.’’ 

‘*Mine, too, Sereny.’? Mrs. Wells’s voice 
‘was as determined as so gentle a voice could 
be. ‘‘And what’s more, I’ve got your blanket 
wrapper and your best shoes in it. There 
ain’t another inch to spare.’? Such gloom, 
however, darkened Mrs. Dodd’s countenance 
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|that the little woman suggested hastily, 
‘*There’s the hall closet. ’’ 

Sure enough, there was the hall closet; and 
presently Mrs. Dodd, having pushed the box 
far out of sight under the stairs, was admon- 
ishing, ‘‘Now don’t you touch it, Samanthy.’’ 
And at her companion’s aggrieved air, she added 
significantly, ‘‘Oncet some one, naming no 
|names, Samanthy, took my bee-yutiful gilt- 
aidged box my niece Lyddy from over to Holt 
sent me Christmas with candied fruit in it, 
and filled it chock-full with your nephew, Peter 
Rawdon’s, peppermints, and presented it to old 
Mrs. Farwell, and I hain’t ever got it back.’’ 

**O Sereny!’’ broke in Mrs. Wells, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘She was terrible tickled. She hain’t 
any Nephew Peter nor Niece Lyddy to cocker 
her up, poor dear! And I told her the box 
was your donation, give you all the compli- 
ment, Sereny.’’ 

Mrs. Dodd, quite mollified, chuckled genially, 
‘*Well, the deed’s did, Samanthy. And as 
Boldwood used to say, ‘So be it.’ ’’ 

This was Thursday afternoon, and on Friday 
morning, when Mrs. Dodd heard footsteps in 
the corridor, she called, ‘‘Betty! Betty Mac- 
donald!’? As the ruddy head was thrust within 
the door, she went on, ‘‘ Betty, I wisht I had 
a box!’’ 

‘* Why-ee, Sereny! You ain’t forgot so 
quick !’’ cried Mrs. Wells. 

Mrs. Dodd stared at her roommate coldly. 
“*T never forget, Samanthy Wells!’’ said she, 
and again, ‘‘ Betty, I wisht I had a box.’’ 

‘*What kind of a box?’’ inquired Betty. ‘‘A 
pill-box or a packing-case?’’ 

‘*Neither,’’ said Mrs. Dodd, laughing. ‘‘A 











betwixt and between, I guess. My work-box 
is falling to flinders, and I need a new one. 
You put your mind to it, Betty, and you’re 
so clever I’m sure you’ll find one.’’ 

Betty put her mind to it with such success 
that inside of a quarter of an hour Mrs. Dodd 
was arranging within a shining white box her 
work things—scissors and emery and thimble, 
needle-book and pincushion, threads and silks 
of various colors, averring with fervor: 

‘*Betty’s a good child! This box and the 
one Miss Timpkins brought me my bunnit 
in is as alike as two peas in a pod, and I don’t 
know which to be thankfullest for.’’ 

A week had gone by, it was visiting-day, 
and Miss Lydia Barron ‘‘from over to Holt’’ 
was spending a helpful hour with her aunt. 
She had threaded a couple of dozen needles 
for Mrs. Dodd, picked up the dropped stitches 
in Mrs. Wells’s knitting, had praised the new 
bonnet generously, and then asked, ‘‘How 
about your best dress, Aunt Serena?’’ 

‘*Tt’s all right, far’s I know,’’ began 
Mrs. Dodd, vaguely. 

But Mrs. Wells had darted to the 
closet and was lifting from its hook a 
gown of old-fashioned square-meshed 
grenadine, ‘‘reg’lar sewing-silk grena- 
dine. Cost four dollars a yard back in 
765, war prices them was.’’ She shook 
out its folds, declaring, ‘‘I’ll tell you. 
It’s a leetle too tight over the chest, 
the waistband’s a mite snug, and 
*twouldn’t harm the sleeves any to 
len’then ’em down as much as half a 
palm’s breadth. I laid awake hours last 
night mulling over it, and I cale’lated 
the way the style is now, you could 
squeeze enough out of the skirt to fix 
it so Sereny wouldn’t call the king her 
cousin. Ruffles on the sleeves, a girdle 
belt, and a crosswise strip down the 
front of the basque, with buttons along 
the middle. ’’ 

‘“‘That’s pretty smart,’’ said Miss 
Barron. ‘‘I’ll carry it home now and 
alter it so that aunty can have it 
Sunday. But Miss Timpkins keeps 
you all pressed up so nice ’twould be 
a pity to crumple it. Have you got a 
box, Aunt Serena ?’’ 

‘* There!’? exploded Mrs. Dodd. 
‘*You hear that, Samanthy Wells?’’ 
She rose ponderously. 

But Mrs. Wells was already at the hall closet, 
proclaiming wildly, ‘‘O Sereny, ’tain’t here!’’ 

‘*But it must be!’’ insisted Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘It 
must be! I put it there!’’ 

‘‘What are you after?’’ hailed Betty Mac- 
donald, at the end of the corridor. 

From the hubbub that followed she caught 
the words, ‘‘Box! Box! Box!’’ 

‘““To be sure,’’ she admitted, composedly. 
‘*That’s where the box was I found for Mrs. 
Dodd last week. ’’ 

‘*You bad, bad, bad, bad child!’’ wailed 
Mrs. Dodd. 

‘*But I gave it to you anyhow, Mrs. Dodd,’’ 
protested Betty. ‘‘There ’tis this minute,’’— 
she pointed with indignant finger, —‘‘smack on 
your light-stand !’’ 

Mrs. Dodd wrung her hands. ‘‘But I didn’t 
know ’twas that one, and I cut it down shal- 
low for my work things, and now my dress 
won’t go in it, and ’twill be all wrinkled, 
and —’’ 

‘*Sho, ma’am, ’’ soothed Betty, ‘‘sho, ma’am! 
I never sink my foot any deeper in than I can 
haul it out. I hadn’t any more’n give you 
that box when it flashed into my mind, s’pose 
some one of the old ladies had stored it there, 
and I acted according. Just you hold on!’’ 
She vanished up the attic stairs, then clattered 
down, and soon Mrs. Dodd was embracing 
with agitated arms another box, another big, 
white, shining box! 

Ten minutes later, with the grenadine gown 
carefully packed within the box, Niece Lyddy, 
‘from over to Holt,’? was passing down the 
graveled path of the Home when Mrs. Dodd 
rapped sharply on the window-pane. ‘*Lyddy! 











writes a contributor, ‘‘my two daughters 

have given me a two weeks’ vacation. 
To be sure, I merely move my base of opera- 
tions from the kitchen to the parlor; but it isa 
change of scene, and my eyes, wearied by the 
daily view of saucepans, the kitchen clock and 
the ice-chest, may refresh themselves with a 
panorama of the piano, the bookcases, and the 
photograph of Hermes with the infant Diony- 
sus upon his arm, and even a vista into the 
hall, where the etching of Stoke Poges hangs. 

‘Such a vacation sounds easy—no packing, 
and no weary journey to get somewhere; but 
it has taken me these four long years to learn 
to take this modest little vacation gracefully. 
To-day I am beginning on my fifth holiday, 
and I am determined it shall be a thorough 
one. 

**And so, though the hour is late, and the 
table not set, I shall sit here in my chair and 
finish another chapter in my book; and when 
Margaret and Jean come in, I shall not even 
ask why they are so late or whether they can’t 
hurry supper. 

‘*Margaret takes the marketing and cooking 
for the first week and Jean for the second. 


'E VERY summer for the past four years,’’ 
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The marketing money is turned over to them, 
and they follow their own devices, provided 
they do not go into debt for anything. They 
may invite guests whenever they like; and as 
long as I turn up at meal-time, nothing more is 
asked of me. 

‘During my first vacation I was a sore trial 
to the two girls for nine-tenths of the time, 
and a general information bureau for the re- 
maining tenth. By experience I learned that 
an information bureau does well to give infor- 
mation only when asked, and never to volun- 
teer; just as the mountain was wise in that it 
never went to Mohammed, but preserved its 
weight and influence by remaining aloof in the 
desert, silent, yet not out of reach. 

‘*Eternal vigilance has been called the price 
of liberty; it is likewise the tax levied upon 
all successful housekeeping. To keep up any 
sort of vigilance for eleven and a half months 


of the year, and then become comfortably 
blind, takes considerable practise. 

“*T did some lively skirmishing during that 
first vacation, washing up forgotten dishes, 
preventing mild catastrophes, hurrying to 
market at the last minute for the convenience 
of a flustered cook. But when my second va- 
cation came I learned to go to the library and 
spend an entire afternoon at the reading-room 
there, without once glancing anxiously at the 
clock. During the third I learned to be a lady 
of leisure and wear my best clothes without a 
fear of being called upon suddenly to help 
clean out the stove or work the ice-cream 
freezer. Last summer I could hear a dish 
crash or smell something burning without so 
much as rising from the hammock. 

‘*But this summer I have made the greatest 
progress of all. I can see mistakes being made 
right under my eyes and never raise a finger to 








prevent. Margaret made a custard this morn- 
ing. Apparently the recipe-book said nothing 
about using the double boiler. Passing through 
the kitchen, I observed that the custard was 
being put upon the stove to boil furiously. 
Should I interfere? Not yet. Let her learn 
how not to do it. So I went out on the porch 
to read. Presently Margaret came to display 
her failure. 

***Too much heat,’ I said, cutting another 
page of a magazine. ‘Try the double boiler.’ 

‘*T heard the cracking of new eggs for a fresh 
endeavor. Shortly a new failure was displayed. 

‘**Took, mother, the egg has cooked in 
lumps. What is the matter with it?’ 

‘* ‘Better beat the eggs and sugar together 
before you put them into the hot milk.’ 

‘*Margaret looked a little crestfallen. I dozed 
a bit in the hammock. 

‘*Finally she reappeared with a perfect cus- 
tard and a shining face. 

‘**There!’ she said, triumphantly. 

‘*And I never regretted the eight eggs and 
the two quarts of milk that went astray. 
Margaret has learned to make custard for all 
time, and I am ‘away’ on my vacation. Why 


tighten a single nerve to worrying-pitch ?”’ 
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Lyddy!’”? she shrilled. ‘‘Be sure you fetch 
my bunnit-box back!’’? Then contentedly set- 
tling her plump person in the big Buston 
rocker, she said with unction: 

‘‘There ain’t any use a-talking, Samanthy 
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‘| KNOW one thing,’’ said ‘‘ Bud,’’ after the 





noise of the departing chaloupe had ceased. 
‘* After this we don’t do any shooting with 
the twenty-two up here. ’’ 

‘“‘No,’”? said Jack, and they remembered 
afterward that he said it a little queerly, ‘‘I 
guess what pot-hunting we do now will be 
done with our bows and arrows.’’ 

They began to look again to their defenses. 
There was not much that they could do. But 
there was one thing. 

We spoke some time ago of a certain Port 
Arthur ‘‘rock-head.’? It was to the left of 
the camp. Except for a sort of ledge or sill 
about eight feet up, on that. campward face it 
could hardly have been climbed. But the top 
of the diminutive crag was rough, hollow, and 
broken away in the rear, leaving the front like 
a rampart. By using small stumps and all 
the loose pieces of stone in the vicinity of 
camp, the boys were able to wall in the back 
of their barbican with a low barricade that 
turned it into a sort of conning-tower. 

What did give the ridiculous little fortress 
an actual semblance of strength was the fact 
that it was cut off from the main ridge of Port 
Arthur by a long, zigzagging, bush - grown 
divide in the rock, which ‘‘Booky’’ was soon 
christening the ‘‘ moat.’’? Correspondingly, 
that conning-tower fortress was itself christened 
the ‘‘keep.’? 

That night the four were weary enough to 
sleep. They ate supper, took an evening plunge 
in the harbor, made a few arrows, and then, 
without more ado, turned in. 

The next morning Jack announced that 
unless there were any votes to the contrary 
they would again attack ‘‘the Great Bear.’’ 
While breakfast was cooking, ‘*Tools’’ pulled 
himself up to the crow’s-nest. He came down 
to announce nothing moving, but the boom still 
there. 

‘*So is ours,’’ said Bud, looking out to the 
bottle-neck. 

They got their spades and trowels, and made 
for the ‘‘bowl.’’ 

Again they felt as they had felt when first 
they entered it. Barred and crossed in every 
direction as the big hollow was by those charred 
and fallen logs, and covered above them with 
that thick green fleece of berry-bushes, it was 
more than doubtful if their discovery would 
ever have been made except for Booky’s 
bird’s-eye view in the moonlight. 

**And maybe, ’’ now suggested that same first 
authority on mounds, ‘‘if we take a good look 
round before we begin to dig this morning, 
we’ll find something else that’s just as much 
worth while. ’’ 

They found nothing—at least, it seemed 
nothing worth while then; later they were to 
consider it something very important. This 
was a little fall-away in the shore-side rim of 
the bowl, half-concealed in the cedars under 
a great screen of fox-grapes. Up those fox- 
grapes — providing one of those looped and 
ropy vines was lowered down to him—a person 
might readily climb from the water. 

The egg-shaped, or altar mound, rose six or 
seven feet above the level. They had found 
those ‘‘ash-streaks’’ between three and four 
feet down. They intended to dig scientifically. 
According to Doctor Gordon, the first laws of 
science were thoroughness and care. And they 
went to work with system. 

There was no point in making a little hole, 
or a lot of holes, at random. Now that they 
had got down to that red-gray, veiny stratum 
in the center, before they went deeper they 
would try to lay it bare in all directions. For 
it could not underlie the entire mound. And, 
according to Booky, if this mound was to be 
like almost every other that had ever been 
investigated, somewhere beneath those ash- 
streaks would their finds be made. 

The ash stratum extended about eight feet 
north and south, and ten feet east and west. 
At one time, therefore, it must have been a bed 
on which had burned a pyre capable of roasting 
a moose. In. the very center they met with 
-_ layers that had become almost a fire- 
clay. 

In an irregular layer, too, they found a 
sreat number of flat stones which had plainly 
been cracked in pieces by the heat. What 
purpose they had served originally, who could 
tell? The boys cleared them carefully away 
along with the clayey stratum. 

They were now using the trowels, or indeed, 
their hands, much more than the spades. One 
thing they were determined not to do, and that 
was to destroy anything in its discovery. 
Presently they began to turn up their first bits 
of broken pottery and flint chips and half- 
worked quartzite ! 

After that they broke up every big piece of 
earth between their fingers. Nothing whatever 
was going to escape them. One of the logs 
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Wells! Forethought’s the thing. Forethought! | silently mounted the path from camp. At the! ‘‘Jack,’’ said Booky, ‘about your bringing 
Forethought! And though it takes time and | same instant the first of them caught sight of | out the twenty-two. It did seem, of course, 


stren’th and the will of a Bengal tiger, there 
ain’t anything like having a box on hand in 
case |’? 
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which they had moved from the middle of the 
mound was flattish toward the roots; and not 
omitting even the smallest fragment, they laid 
everything upon that. 

“TI hereby christen it the original Major 
Maggs Great Bear Island Museum!’’ said 
Booky, stopping for a moment to take breath. 

‘**You come along here,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and 
Ninny, too! Where is Ninny?’’ 

He had disappeared. 

‘*He’s probably over at the other side of the 
island after berries,’’ said Tools. For it must 
be confessed that when ‘‘Ninny’’ had worked 
as much as he felt was good for a wild man’s 
health, he had a habit of going off for a much- 
needed rest. 

‘*All right. Booky, this is what I was 
wanting you for. It’s a big rock—seems to be 
the size of a pumpkin. You can put some of 
your superfluous energies to helping me loosen 
it up and get it out.’’ 

It was a smooth rock of which the earth had 
taken firm hold. Its rounded sides afforded 
no possible gripping surface. 


‘If I try prying her with the spade,’’ said | 
‘‘T might smash something in close | 


Jack, 
beside it. We'll have to dig her clearer yet 
with the trowels.’’ 

They had been working hardly ten seconds 
when, as if with the same feeling, both sat 
back and looked at each other. Then Booky 
cleared the plastery dirt from the top of the 
stone and rapped upon it 
with the handle of his 


| that museum log. 

| Now there had never been any claim, direct 
| or fanciful, that the’ reservation extended to 
| the Lunge Lake islands. 
| have been named as their present owner by 
| about every young Indian who paddled the 
| lake in birch bark. The ancient and forgotten 
people who had piled up that Great Bear 
| mound were nearer of kin to the Aztecs than 
they were to that party of prowlers on the edge 
of the bowl. 

But for years the Indians had had a most 
| profitable market for ‘‘relics,’’ and that any 
one else should discover such things was not 
to be borne. 

| Springing down into the bowl, two of them 
made for the mound with a snarl. 

Luckily, the first log that the four had had 
|to move and raise lay on its roots between, 
}and acted as a bulwark. The ‘*Argue-nots’’ 
| sprang out of the pit, and flung themselves 
| forward to man that bulwark and hold those 
| first assailants off. 

The others rushed up fiercely. At the same 
time they sent a summoning war-cry across 
the island. It was plain that there were still 
more of them than had yet appeared. 

Jack slid down the farther side of the mound 
|and flew through the bowl toward the camp. 

“*T’ll be right back, fellows!’’ he cried. ‘‘I 
won’t be a minute!’’ 
| But he did not get back a second before there 
was every need of him. 

A dozen young Indians had come up on the 
run. In another moment they would have 
taken the defenses in a leap. And no doubt, 
having taken them, they would have handled 
the defenders very roughly. 
came right through them. 

To tell the truth, they opened up to let 
j}him through. The next minute the other 
| boys saw why. In his hands he carried the 
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trowel. 

It was hollow. 

‘*Tt’s some sort of great 
big pot, placed upside 
down!’ Booky cried. ‘‘It’s 
rough enough—and it’s all 
out of true—but that’s what 
it is!” 

By this time the other 
two were kneeling beside 
it. For five minutes they 
all burrowed into the mound 
like terriers. 

When they were almost at 
the bottom they had to open 
the hole still wider. Either 
that huge inverted pot was 
resting on something, or it 
had some kind of saucer- 
like lid. Not till all was 
clear could they lift it out. 
Then they saw that the 
thing at the bottom was a 
lid. 

But they would not have 
taken it off—at any rate, 
not then—had not the tug 
of getting it from the ground 
loosened it in spite of them. 
They could see that it had 
been made practically air- 
tight by a sort of wax or 
gum. Red spruce-gum it 
might have been, although 
it was black and harsh and brittle now. 
Inside there was first a heavy layer of dry 
birch bark. Beneath this was a rough, uneven 
disk of hammered copper. It was now decom- 
posed to a vivid oxid green. But there could 
still be made out upon it a clearly cut repre- 
sentation or totem-sign of that great bear 
mound itself. 

The chemical action of the salts of copper, 
perhaps, had also preserved the thing of which, 
for ages, that copper disk had been the plate 
and resting-place. 

This was something large, heavy and oval- 
shaped. It had been most closely and curiously 
wrapped in a coarse, pigment-marked fabric 
that might well have been taken for present- 
day sacking or burlap. Perhaps its color had 
once been a sacerdotal white; but the passing 
of centuries had changed it to the coffee-stained 
hue of mummy swathings. The four undid it 
with a feeling of awe and reverence. Inside, 
egg-white and hard, and as perfect as when it 
had been placed there, was a huge bear’s 
skull! 

They could do nothing for a time but let their 
arms fall, and stand gaping at it. Then, with 
all possible care, they wrapped it up again, 
and carried everything with infinite precau- 
tion to the broadest part of their ‘‘museum 
log. ?? 

They had felt a little weary before. Now 
they felt equal to working without a break 
for the next two days. 

‘*But just before we do pitch in again,’’ 
said Tools, ‘‘maybe I’d better take another 
look round from the crow’s-nest.’’ 

He had little more than got himself to the 
top of the bowl, when he stopped short. He 
had almost walked into half a dozen of their 
reservation visitors of the day before, who had 








AT THE SAME INSTANT THE FIRST OF THEM CAUGHT SIGHT 


OF THAT MUSEUM LOG. 


Get back with 
just give you 


twenty-two! ‘‘Get back, now! 
you!”’? Jack shouted. ‘‘I’ll 
another five seconds !’’ 

But in getting back they managed to draw 
the defenders’ entire attention. The boys had 
only time to turn and meet another and more 
dangerous rush from the other flank. Had 
not Bud and Tools thrown themselves between, 
Jack would have lost his gun. 

As it was, there followed two minutes of 
desperate rough-and-tumble. But the gun 
remained the deciding factor. Jack swung the 
twenty-two first this way, then that. ‘‘If you 
make me shoot now!’’ he cried. ‘“‘If you 
make me shoot !’’ 

They had no desire to make him shoot. In 
twos and threes they melted before him, and 
sourly leaped back to their own side again. 
They were beaten—for the present. Grinning 
a vicious acknowledgment of the situation, 


again. The camp was at their mercy. But 
to the boys the museum now seemed much the 
more important, and they stayed by it. 


splash of canoe bottoms hitting the water on 
the flat—and from the deceiving echoes one 
might have believed that some of the canoes 
had been launched at the north end of the 
island—gave notice that their visitors had port- 
aged out over the boom again and were gone. 

But none of the four comforted himself for a 
moment with the belief that the incident was 
closed. 

‘*They’ll only be back again to try to jump 
us to-night,’’ said Bud. ‘‘That’s what they 
did with that South Falls party.’’ 

‘*Not much doubt of it, I’m afraid,’’ said 
Jack. ‘‘We’ll simply have to do our best to 
get up some proper sort of reception for them. ’’ 





Major Maggs could | 


But now Jack | 


they gradually backed away toward the harbor | 


They | 
remained where they were till, finally, the | 


| as if it was the only thing. But 


| think you ought to have gone as far as 
that ?’’ 

“Of course,’’ 
make you shoot. 
had ?’’ 

‘Then they’d have had a great deal more 
power over her than I’ve got.’’ He lifted the 
empty breech to the level of their eyes. **Fel- 
lows, I might as well own up—it’s been 
plugged again for the last week !’’ 

‘*No!’? 

“O Jimmy-0O !’’ 

‘*That’s right. The gun’s all in for this trip. 
There’s been about an inch of lead in the 
middle of the barrel ever since the day after I 
shot the gray squirrel. And that was the 
only thing that let me think of bringing it 
out to-day !’’ 

They had no language for it. It seemed to 
put new spirit in them all. And new spirit 
was a thing of which they now felt every 
need. 

They felt a still greater need of it five min- 
utes later, when Tools mounted to the crow’s- 
nest. 

Exploring the headwaters of a heavily wooded 
bay to the northeast were both chaloupes. 
There was something diabolically thorough 
and dogged in their ill-guided movements, 
even at that distance. If for a few hours the 
boys had succeeded in forgetting that spruce 
gang, manifestly this was very different from 
that spruce gang’s forgetting them. 

Yet Tools’s half-hour in the crow’s-nest at 
the same time eased their minds of another 
burden. 

Ninny, it will be recalled, had disappeared 
| shortly after they had begun digging; and to 
| add to their other troubles, they were decidedly 
| bothered about him. But now Tools began 
| excitedly to wigwag. There was something 
moving in the labyrinth, 
away over on the left, in the 
water. 

It was Ninny. Wherever 
he had been on that riskiest 
of days, he had not only 
come back swimming,—and 
swimming in shirt and trou- 
sers,—but he had brought 
back with him his famous 
bow and arrows! He proudly 
put his armament on exhibi- 
tion on the beach. 

‘*Yes, they’re fine, Ninny, 
fine !’’ they said. ‘‘We’ll look 
at them a little later on.’’ 
And then, except for Bud, 
who in his turn took the 
crow’s-nest watch, they got 
hurriedly to work. 

First they hastened back to 
the mound and gathered their 
museum together, and planted 
it in a temporary cache be- 
neath the big fox-grape vine. 
Then they started for the 
bottle-neck. 

By this time there was a 
hopeful but ruthless gleam in 
the Argue-not eye. If they 
were to have a night visit 
from those  reservationers, 
Tools, for his part, had 
already begun to have a few 
extremely promising ideas. 
With various things in their 
| hands, they climbed out upon the two little 
| granite headlands which looked down upon 
their log-filled harbor mouth. In the real Port 

Arthur, Booky recollected that they were called 
Golden Hill and Tiger’s Tail. The names 
served their purpose now. 

Jack worked from one side, and Tools and 

Booky from the other, and Ninny followed all 
| alike with equal wonder. While they worked, 
still other ideas came to them. When the three 
had finished, they could tell themselves that 
they had gone some way toward making that 
reception one that any Chippeway surprise- 
party might long remember. 

They came back to camp and ate supper. 
| Again they were beginning to feel equal to 
| things. 

‘‘Well, anyway, we won’t do any worrying 
| yet,’’ said Jack. 

| **Besides,’’ said Booky, ‘‘we always want 
to remember that even if they do get in and 
| clean out the camp, that’s a long way from 
their cleaning us out, too. All we have to do 
is simply to put for the twenty-footer.’’ 

Then, like a ghost at the feast, the same 
benumbing, paralyzing thought seemed to take 
hold of all four at once. For an hour, and 
|more than an hour, those young Indians 
| had had the entire run of the island. Now 
| that the boys remembered, too, it might not 
| have been the echoes of canoe-launching that 
had come down to them from its northerly 
shore. 

Jack turned about, with the others after 
him. They sped up the rocks and over the 
main ridge, and through the endless mad- 
| dening tangle of logs and bushes to the sally- 
| port. 

The twenty-footer had disappeared ! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


do you 


added Tools, ‘‘they didn’t 
But just supposing that they 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
T was the ‘‘Civil War,’’ and not the ‘‘War 
of the Rebellion.’’ At least, the House of 
Representatives at Washington has so voted 
without a dissenting voice. 


N° American who has money enough to 
travel need complain that the climate of his 
country lacks variety. Dallas, Texas, recently 
had a temperature of ninety-five degrees, while 
certain places in the Northwest reported fifty 
below zero. 


TATE protection of race-track gambling has 

ceased in California by the recent passage 
of a law prohibiting oral or written betting 
at horse-races. This is the latest echo of the 
crusade against such protected gambling, begun 
in New York two or three years ago. 


AN official report shows that ninety-five in 
every hundred of the enlisted men in the 
navy are now citizens of the United States. 
What is more gratifying still, the number of 
deserters has decreased as the ratio of Ameri- 
cans in the service has advanced. We now 
have a real American navy. 


pate parties draw comfort from the Welles- 
ley College plebiscite on woman suffrage; 
the antis because the girls rolled up a big 
majority against it, and the suffragists because 
the older—and presumably wiser—girls cast a 
much larger proportion of affirmative votes than 
the giddy little freshmen and sophomores. 
IFTEEN volcanic ash-heaps in the Pacific, 
known as the Galapagos Islands, were not 
highly esteemed by the Ecuadoreans until it 
was intimated that this country might like to 
lease them for a naval station to guard the 
Panama Canal. The inhabitants of the capital 
of Ecuador have been rioting in the streets to 
show how much they love the islands. 


LENTY of unknown regions still exist for 

the explorer. Even Brazil hasthem. The 
government of that country has lately appro- 
priated ten thousand dollars toward the ex- 
penses of an expedition which, under the lead 
of A. Henry Savage Landor, is to traverse 
the eleventh parallel of latitude between the 
Araguaya and Madeira rivers in the great 
state of Matto Grosso. 


GEOLOGIST who accompanied the Shack- 

leton expedition to the antarctic continent 
found there some fossils similar to those found 
in southern Australia. This is believed to 
vindicate the reputation of that famous old 
geographer, Ptolemy, whose map showed a 
southern continent called Terra Australis, since 
it indicates that at some time, perhaps geolog- 
ically recent, there was land connection between 
Australia and Antarctica. 


(Ceca has been making a valiant fight 
against the smoke nuisance with which it 
is sorely afflicted, as are many other large 
cities. Even under the improved conditions 
which have resulted, the smoke inspector of 
the city figures that the smoke-laden atmos- 
phere costs Chicago about twenty-two million 
dollars each year, in damage to wearing- 
apparel, homes and stocks of goods, to say 
nothing of the injury to health and happiness. 


GINGLE-BANDED, a New York policeman 
recently held up a procession of a thousand 
anarchists, arrested the leader and took away 
their red flag. Then, as he held the howling 
mob at bay with his revolver, and the situation 
began to grow desperate, succor arrived from 
a wholly unexpected source. It was a typical 
street gamin, diminutive and dirty, who pulled 
the big whistle from the policeman’s pocket, 
blew it shrilly for the police assistance, which 
quickly responded, and then slipped away in 
the crowd, leaving no name or trace behind. 


HE roads of the world will have to be 

rebuilt before they can withstand the wear 
and tear of automobile traffic, according to a 
recent statement by Nelson P. Lewis, chief 
engineer of the New York board of estimate. 
The old macadam road is adapted to horse- 
drawn vehicles, but the automobiles tear it to 
pieces. Some kind of a bituminous binder must 
be used to hold the materials of the road 
together. New York is experimenting with 
eighteen different bituminous preparations on 


» |a piece of roadway, each kind laid by a con- 

| tractor who believes in it. Mr. Lewis hopes | 

| that out of the eighteen, at least one may be | 
| found which will be satisfactory. 


& © 


THE BUILDER. 


With honest hands, he toiled from morn till night, 
The plumb his gage of truth, the square, of right. 
Frederic G. Scott. 
® © 


MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 
Y going to the courts for redress against 
the libelous utterances of an editor, as 


any of his subjects might have done, | 


King George V has recently proved the falsity 
of the rumors which have been circulated con- 
cerning a morganatic marriage which he was 
said to have contracted when a young man. 

Royal personages, more than other people, 
are the victims of much idle gossip, and their 
position itself usually makes them practically 
helpless in the hands of assassins of character. 
On all sides there is admiration for the vigorous 
way in which King George has silenced his 
traducers, and vindicated both his good name 
as a sovereign and his honor as a husband and 
father. 

Contrary to the idea which many people have 
on the subject, there is nothing in itself dis- 
honorable or immoral in a morganatic marriage. 
It is the marriage of a member of a reigning 


impossible in such a case for the wife to 
acquire, or the children to inherit, the rank of 
the husband and father, or the property which 
goes with his rank. Otherwise, in the sight 
of both the church and the state, it is a perfect 
marriage union. 

The evil exists and the wrong is done when 
such a marriage is repudiated in later years; 
and when the husband, led, reluctantly per- 
haps, by exigencies of state, thrusts the wife 
aside, and takes a wife from the ranks of royal 
princesses. Unhappily, such a sequel to a 
morganatic marriage has not been at all un- 
common in the royal families of the Old World, 
and in earlier days little was thought of it. 

Nevertheless, it is bigamy; and it is a re- 
freshing indication that the times are changing 
for the better when a king indignantly denies 
that he has been guilty of any such wrong to 
womanhood, and clears his name in the open 
courts of the realm. 


* © 


AMERICAN ENGLISH. 

IMES have changed since Mr. Lowell 
wrote his essay on the somewhat irrita- 
ting condescension of foreigners. Perhaps 

foreigners have become less condescending and 
Americans at the same time less sensitive. We 
do not worry as our fathers did over what 
Europe thinks of us, and we have come to have 
pretty intelligent views about our own failings 
as well as our own virtues. 

So when Lord Morley says nice things about 
the American way of speaking and writing 
English, we can thank him politely for his 
courtesy without suffering any undue inflation 
of self-esteem, or searching his words for the 
unwelcome note of patronage. 

No one who has considered the matter with- 
out prejudice can deny that the best American 
usage is as good as the best English usage, 
or that the worst distortions of the common 
speech in this country are no more barbarous 
than its worst distortions in its island home. 
Indeed, it is probable that the language as it 
is spoken by the people is a more homogeneous 
thing here than it is in England. 

The chief differences between the English 
of London and that of New York are due to 
the action of climate on the organs of speech, 
—by which we are undeniably sufferers,—or 
to those differences of environment and devel- 
opment which must necessarily express them- 
selves in varying words and phrases, but which 
cannot be said to make one usage better or 
worse than the other. We are often slangy, 
but so—begging their pardons—are our English 
cousins. We often clip and slur our words, 
and so do they. 

Our written English is cumetions slovenly, 
but sometimes quite the reverse. Lord Morley 
tells us that George Meredith thought no better 
English was written in the last century than 
he found in some of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 


pages. 

On the whole, the common heritage has not 
suffered materially from three centuries of 
division, and it is pleasant to see that culti- 
vated Englishmen realize the fact. 


® © 
ROYALTY ONCE MORE IN CANADA. 


HE Duke of Connaught, a brother of the 
late King Edward, and uncle of the 
present King George, is to succeed Earl 

Grey as Governor-General of Canada in Sep- 
tember. 

A member of the royal family will, there- 
fore, become an occupant of Government House 
in Ottawa for the second time since the 
Dominion was formed in 1867. The first occa- 
sion was when the Marquis of Lorne took his 
wife, a daughter of Queen Victoria, to Canada 
with him at the time he was made governor- 
general in 1878. Princess Louise’s brother 





house with a woman of lower rank. It is 


| now succeeds her husband as governor-general, 
| after a lapse of twenty-eight years. 

There is no doubt that the King has decided 

to send his uncle to Canada for the purpose of 
strengthening the bonds between the great 
colony and the mother country. The King is 
keenly alive to the importance of binding the 
different parts of the empire together. He 
has already given to the colonial representatives 
| in London a quasi-diplomatic standing at court. 
He is planning to visit India at the ‘close of 
the year, to be present in person at a great 
durbar at which he is to be formally proclaimed 
Emperor of India. A visit to Canada is also 
| among the later possibilities. 
The Canadian Governor-General is a sort of 
| governmental figurehead, who depends for his 
| power more upon his personal influence than 
on his legal rights. The Duke of Connaught 
has travelled widely, is an expertenced and 
agreeable public speaker, and has, at the same 
time, an attractive personality. He is well 
qualified to further the plans of the King. 


e Co) 





CALL TO THE PRODIGAL. 


Peace, Love and Duty are best; 
And ye’ll find them, puir laddie, at hame! 
William Wye Smith. 
® 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF WOMEN. 


OME aspects of the campaign for the fuller 
emancipation of women are fitted to con- 
tribute to the gaiety of nations. For ex- 

ample, a German enthusiast for what she calls 
woman’s rights is advocating a conscription for 
women, corresponding to the military conscrip- 
tion of men. 

The feminine variety of compulsory service 
is to be applied to domestic work. Instead 
of rifles and swords, drill is to be practised 
with brooms and scrubbing-brushes, and cook- 
ing is to take the place of marksmanship. The 
writer urges that as military service has enor- 
mously benefited German manhood, mentally, 
morally and physically, so German womanhood 
will be blessed by a similar training. To make 
sure of winning the masculine approval of her 
cause, she naively remarks on the value of 
teaching women to obey orders, thus saving 
their prospective husbands a great deal of 
trouble. 

So much for an Old World solution of a 
modern problem. Meantime New Jersey has 
evolved two schemes for the betterment of 
women. One is the abolition of the engagement 
ring. It is a mere relic of barbarism. How 
much better for the lover to present to the 
woman of his choice a set of the works of 
Ibsen or Bernard Shaw, or a copy of Mill on 
Liberty! 

The other plan is yet more radical. The 
Cupid’s Wing Club has a bill ready for the 
legislature, making it a felony punishable with 
fine or imprisonment for any married man to 
go away from home without wearing a wedding 
ring on his thumb. This will serve the double 
purpose of protecting the hearts of susceptible 
maidens and securing the virtue of husbands. 
So by conscription, by rings on and rings off, 
and by the various other devices of the in- 
genious twentieth century is the course of 
women’s upward progress made plain and safe. 


* © 


THE INDIANS. 


T is probably a common belief that the Indian 
| is not only decreasing in numbers, but is 

slowly following the buffalo toward extinc- 
tion. 

The annual report of the commissioner of 
Indian affairs points quite in the opposite 
direction. It is not, of course, possible to tell 
how many red men there were in North 
America when it was discovered by the whites, 
and since then there have been changes of 
location of large numbers of the Indians. 
Nevertheless, those best capable of judging 
are of the opinion that the number of Indians 
now living is not much, if any, less than it 
was three hundred years ago. In recent years, 
at any rate, the red man has been holding his 
own. 

The whole number of Indians now living, 
not counting those outside of tribal bounds, is 
about three hundred and five thousand. Okla- 
homa has the largest group—one hundred 
thousand—in the five civilized tribes, the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks and 
Seminoles. The very names are eloquent of 
tragedy to one who knows Indian history, for 
some of the tribes were cruelly removed from 
their ancestral homes. There are even now a 
few Seminoles left in Florida, who are soon to 
be removed,—not forcibly, as the Cherokees 
and Creeks were from Georgia, —to permit the 
draining of the swamps in which they live. 

Arizona, California, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Montana and Wisconsin 
are now the states which have the largest 
Indian population. There are still about five 
thousand in New York; but in all New Eng- 
land only four hundred are counted—those at 
Oldtown, Maine. 

The condition of the Indian is steadily im- 
proving. Education is having not only a direct 
but an indirect influence, so that the older 
members of the tribes are following the exam- 
ple of the younger people, and are becoming 
temperate, industrious and well-to-do. Nearly 








every trade is represented among them. They 
are farming and raising cattle successfully, and 
are showing themselves to be capable of per- 
forming hard manual labor with patience and 


persistence. 
* © 


THE VIRTUE THAT OUTWEIGHED. 


HE long writing-table was piled high with 

circulars to be folded and envelopes to be ad- 
dressed, a weary work for a day that had dawned 
hot, and now, in mid-afternoon, was stifling, 
breathless. To Caroline Warner, hard at work 
with unresting pen, the toil seemed as unending 
as eternity, for there in the corner, the huge, 
rough gray bundles meant more circulars to be 
folded, more envelopes to be addressed. When 
they were done others would rise magically in 
their places, for the firm was engaged in impres- 
sing the public with the superiority of its products, 
and the advertising agent had a free hand. 

As the light-blue circulars piled up in front of 
her, the girl found herself almost unconsciously 
repeating a verse of ‘The Walrus and the Car- 
penter”: 

“And thick and fast they came at last 
And more, and more, and more— 
All hopping through the frothy waves 
And serambling to the shore. 

“T almost wish I were an oyster,” she added, 
whimsically. “If I just might be somewhere on 
the beaches! How hot it is here! Never mind, 
two weeks more of it, and then little mother and I 
will lie deliciously on the sand and do nothing 
from morning to night.” 

Jim’s voice interrupted her dream. Jim was 
the new office boy, shy, awkward, painstaking, 
and pathetically anxious tolearn. That his wages 
were needed at home quite as much as hers were 
Caroline had very soon learned. 

“Miss Warner, are those envelopes ready to 
mail?” he asked, waving his hand in the direction 
of another huge corner heap. 

“Yes, Jim,” she answered, vaguely, her thoughts 
still far away on summer beaches, and not until 
the next day did she realize with a curious little 
gasp of horror that she was ahead of her work, 
and that those particular circulars should have 
been held back a week. Still, perhaps no harm 
had been done, she hoped, and she turned eagerly 
to her work, resolved that she would not again be 
cheated by a pleasant imagination. 

Five days later Mr. Thorpe, her employer, stood 
beside the long table, an open letter in his hand. 

“T’m afraid we shall have to part with Jim,” he 
said, alittle regretfully. ‘‘He did seem to be learn- 
ing, but he mailed the last circulars nearly a week 
ahead of time, and here I have a fiery letter from 
a once probable customer, saying very plainly that 
though the public does like to have its attention 
called to manufacturing achievements, it doesn't 
want to be snowed under by several circulars a 
week. Jim will have to go.” 

Caroline Warner thought quickly. If she told 
she would probably say good-by to her position. 
That meant good-by to the little vacation, for her 
savings would last only long enough to help her 
find another place. But then, Jimmie and his 
mother—and it was his first chance. She looked 
up, then took her courage in both her brave hands. 

“Jim was just following orders,” she said, 
simply. “I was thinking of something else, of my 
vacation, and I told him to do it. So it’s me you 
must discharge.” 

Mr. Thorpe was silent a moment. Hitherto 
Miss Warner’s careful attention had been her 
greatest asset, but now she had unconsciously 
enlisted a more potent ally in her service. Then 
he ‘spoke. 

“On the whole, Miss Warner,” he said, “I rather 
think this firm needs you more than ever. Such 
unswerving honesty as yours is the outweighing 
virtue.” 

® & 


UNSUCCESSFUL BIRTHDAYS. 


OYAL children nowadays are brought up 

strictly, but much more wisely and simply 
than used to be the case. They are allowed most 
of the time-honored childish pleasures, even to 
mud pies, and are oppressed with as little court 
ceremonial as possible. No three-year-old prince 
of to-day would be likely to receive so unsatis- 
factory a birthday treat as did once the heir of the 
last-fallen French Empire—that ill-fated Prince 
Imperial, whose aged mother, the once radiant 
Empress Eugénie, a living historic ghost, still 
lingers in her English home, although Paris, where 
once she ruled, has forgotten her. 

A lady who was present at the long-ago festiv- 
ities has related how a party and a play were given 
to the little prince, a handsome child of winning 
manners. 

The play was performed by puppets—the first 
play he had ever seen. Unfortunately, it had been 
written for the occasion, and was full of elaborate 
compliments to the baby himself and his “‘revered 
and illustrious parents,” with many allusions to 
the glories of his name, race and empire ; of course 
all incomprehensible to him. 

He was seated in an armchair in front of the 
spectators, and was quiet for some time, evidently 
expecting something was coming; but after show- 
ing a considerable amount of patience, he could 
endure the trial no longer, and looking round with 
a most diverting expression of absolute astonish- 
ment, he energetically exclaimed : 

“But this play is not at all amusing!” 

There was a general laugh, and the little prince 
was liberated from such a wearisome pleasure. 

A lady who was the English governess of some 
little German royalties at a minor court related 
only the other day the somewhat similar disap- 
pointment of one of her little charges who had a 
child’s party on her birthday. She was somewhat 
older, but it was her first party, the duties of a 
hostess were strictly impressed upon her, and it 
was seen that she observed them all. After it was 
all over she was asked how she had enjoyed her- 
self. 

“T liked my cake,” she answered, politely, “but 
I think a party doesn’t belong to the little gir! 
who gives it; it belongs to everybody else. Next 
time it’s my birthday don’t give a party, if you 
please; give me another Christmas!” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











eciprocity with Canada.—The House 

ways and means committee, February 
lith, by a vote of 12 to 7, reported favorably 
the McCall bill to give effect to the reciprocity 
agreement with Canada; and on the 13th the 
House voted, 195 to 121, to consider the bill in 
committee of the whole. On the 14th the 
House passed the bill by a vote of 221 to 92. 
The political divisions were significant. In the 
committee six Republicans and six Democrats 
voted for the bill, and six Republicans and one 
Democrat against it. On the motion to con- 
sider the bill, 69 Republicans voted in favor 
and 104 against, and 126 Democrats voted in 
favor and 17 against. On the passage of the 
bill, 78 Republicans voted in favor and 87 
against, and 143 Democrats voted in favor and 
5 against. ® 


SS... House of Repre- 
sentatives, February 9th, adopted the 
Crumpacker bill, providing for the reapportion- 
ment of the House under the new census, The 
bill establishes a membership of 435, including 
one member. each from New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, when those territories shall be admitted. 
As was explained in this column February 9th, 
this bill distributes the additional representa- 
tion incident to the increase of population 
without diminishing the present representa- 
tion of any state. The House Republican 
eaucus had pronounced in favor of a bill pro- 
posed by Representative Campbell of Kansas, 
under which the present limit of 391 members 
would have been retained, and certain states 
would have lost the Representatives which 
others gained. But a motion to substitute this 
bill failed in the House by a vote of 125 to 
168, a minority of the Republicans voting with 
the Democrats against it. Under the bill 
passed, New York will gain six Representa- 
tives, Pennsylvania four, California and Okla- 
homa three each, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Texas and Washington two each, and 
Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Utah and West Virginia one 
each. ® 


ustrian Naval Program.—The Austro- 
Hungarian budget calls for an extraordi- 
nary credit of $11,000,000, as a first instalment 
toward the construction of new war-ships. 
The navy-building program for the next six 
years provides for four battle-ships of 20,000 
tons each, three cruisers, 12 torpedo-boats and 
six submarines, at a total cost of $62,400,000. 
This program attracts special attention in view 
of the close alliance between Germany and 
Austria. ° 


pone of Archbishop Ryan.—The Most 
Rev. Patrick John Ryan, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Philadelphia and Metropolitan 
of Pennsylvania, died February 11th, aged 
nearly 80 years. He was ordained priest at 
_—=7 St. Louis in 1853, became 
rector at the cathedral in 
that city in 1856, was 
made Coadjutor Bishop of 
St. Louis in 1872, was 
promoted to archbishop in 
1883, and in the following 
year was transferred to 
the see of Philadelphia. 
He was distinguished for 
eloquence, for administra- 
tive ability, for success 
and zeal in promoting 
education and charity, for interest in public 
affairs, and for the friendly relations which he 
sustained with men of different faiths. In 1902 
he was appointed a member of the National 
Board of Indian Commissioners. 


& 


ther Recent Deaths. — Rear - Admiral 

Silas Wright Terry, U. S. N., retired, 
who had a distinguished record for gallantry 
in the Civil War, and was commandant of the 
navy-yard at Washington 1900-3, and of the 
naval station at Honolulu 1903-4, died Feb- 
ruary 9th, aged 68 years.—Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop Ozi William Whitaker of the 
diocese of Pennsylvania, who was a close friend 
of Archbishop Ryan, died February 9th, in his 
Sist year. He was ordained priest in 1863, 
was consecrated Missionary Bishop of Nevada 
in 1869, and had been Bishop of Pennsylvania 
Since 1887.—Maj.-Gen. Alexander Stewart 
Webb, who was repeatedly promoted for bra- 
very during the Civil War, and was given a 
medal of honor by Congress for his splendid 
service at the Battle of Gettysburg, died Feb- 
Tuary 12th, aged nearly 76 years. From 1869 
to 1903 he was president of the College of the 
City of New York.—Brig. - Gen. Joseph 
Rowe Smith, who served in Indian wars 
1854-8, had a large share in the organization 
of the hospital service in the Civil War, and 
was acting surgeon-general U. S. A. 1862-3, 

ed February 11th, in his 80th year. 





ARCHBISHOP RYAN 























NATURE &SCIENCE 








“y yoles in the Air.”—Among the most 
puzzling and dreaded phenomena en- 
countered by aviators are regions, or areas, in 
the air where the barometric pressure seems 
suddenly to drop so low that the aeroplanes 
lose a large part of their buoyant force, and are 
liable to pitch earthward, as if their support 
had been snatched away. Balloons also occa- 
sionally enter these ‘‘holes in the air,’’ and 
can only be saved from dropping by a hasty 
jettison of ballast. The phenomenon is most 
likely to be met with over ground broken by 
irregular elevations and depressions, or over 
extensive forested areas. Sometimes a body of 
water appears to be an inducing cause. A 
remarkable case occurred on November 19th, 
when Leo Stevens, with four students of 
Williams College, made a balloon ascent from 
North Adams, Massachusetts, and suddenly 
dropped, from an elevation of 11,000 feet, to 
within 50 feet of the surface of the Simmonsville 
reservoir in Rhode Island. Only by throw- 
ing out every movable thing did they succeed 
in reaching the shore before the balloon 
touched the earth. “ 
ecrets of the Sea.—In December last 
The Companion printed the accompanying 
cut, from the report of the British Antarctic 
Expedition, to illustrate the manner in which 
the bottom of the sea, along the shore, was 
dredged. It puzzled many readers to understand 
how the cable could be passed down one hole 
in the ice and up another at a distance. One 
such reader took pains to ascertain, and received 
word directly from the author of the report, 
through the editor of Nature. There were 

















three ways employed—first, utilizing cracks in 
the ice when they were available; second, cut- 
ting a continuous channel when the ice was 
thin, and keeping the two holes open while 
the ice became thick; third, in thick ice, by 
cutting many ‘‘holes fairly close together, and 
getting the line from one to another by means 
of a long pole with a hook at the end. This 
last method,’’ writes the author, ‘‘we actually 
employed frequently for short distances, in 
order to avoid dredging always over the same 
ground. ’’ ° 

he Crown of the World.—The surveys 

made by the Duke of the Abruzzi during 
his recent climbs in the Karakoram Range of 
the Himalayas bring up to seven the number 
of peaks on ‘‘the roof of the world’’ which are 
known to exceed 27,000 feet in height. These 
are Mount Everest, ‘‘K2,’’ the two peaks of 
Kanchaujanga, Makalu, Teram Kangri and 
Broad Peak. Round these giants tower dozens 
of others that dwarf Chimborazo, a number of 
which exceed 24,000 or 25,000 feet. The wild 
splendor and beauty presented by this glitter- 
ing assemblage of snowy mountains are faintly 
reflected in such names as ‘‘ Bride Peak’’ and 
‘the Golden Throne. ’’ 


Ca) 


Movizs Pictures of Bullets.—C. Krantz 
of the military school of Charlottenburg, 
Germany, has invented a new method of pho- 
tographing flying bullets, whereby a series of 
pictures, which can be exhibited by cinemato- 
graph, are produced with the aid of a succes- 
sion of electric sparks, producing 5,000 views 
per second with exposures that in some cases 
do not exceed the millionth of a second. By 
this method pictures can be made showing the 
dropping of the lfammer of a pistol, the out- 
gush of smoke, the moving bullet, the outflying 
of the rejected cartridge, and the progress of 
the bullet through an obstacle placed in its 
path. All these phenomena may be studied 
at leisure by projecting the pictures on a 
screen. ms 


“Chemother.” — in a recent address 
before the New England Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Dr. H. Schweitzer 
defined ‘‘ chemotherapy ’’ as a new science, 
which is doing wonders for the art of medicine. 
Its chief exploits thus far have been in combat- 
ing such diseases as recurrent fever, sleeping- 
sickness, and disorders of a similar nature. 
It is based upon the properties of coal-tar 
products, and its method is to combine the 
maximum of destructive power over internal 
parasites with the minimum of poisonous 
action upon the tissues. Necessarily it pro- 
ceeds by means of animal experimentation. It 
differs from serum-therapy, which treats bac- 
terial infection by means of anti-bodies gen- 
erated by the diseased organism itself. 


ON 8658 FOR ALL THE 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


tifrice” has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adr. 
In the Famous 


FREE Wheat-Belt of 
F ARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 








free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 





less Wonder” 
—smaliest, 
lightest, sim- 
Plest and 
strongest bi- 
cycle brake 
made. The original Armless Automatic Brake, 
imitated by many—egualled by none. Weighs 25 
ounces. Sold by all high-class dealers, or 
write us, giving dealer’s name, and we will ad- 
vise you and send you booklet, “The Major's 
Story,’”” FREE. Also made for Motorcycles. 











If you love Flow- 
ers write me a letter 
(not postal) for Park’s 
Floral Guide, teem- 
ing with floral notes, 
ronouncing the big 
ower names, giving 
a germination table, 
Wa —— nearly 
ower pictures. It’s 

§ Fine Gloxinias, § colors, 25¢|difterent. It insures 
7 Double Begonias, 7 “ 25c}success. Be sure to 
5 Fringed Begonias, 5 25c|see it. Best seeds at 
25 Fine Mixed Gladiolus, 25c | lowest prices. 42d yr. 


10 Pkts. Choice Flower Seeds, 10 cts. 


Aster, Q. of Market, Mxd.| Pinks, New Japan, Mxd. 
Larkspur, Stock-flowd, * Poppy. New Shirley “ 
Pansy, Giant Fragrant,‘ | Portulaca, Large-fiwd, “ 
Petunia, New Bedding,‘ | Sweet Peas, ne - 
Phiox Drummondi, new, ** | Mixed Seeds, 1000 kinds. 


10 Pkts. Choice Vegetables, 10 cts. 


Beet, Imp. Early Turnip. | Onion, Danvers Yellow. 
Cabbage, Early Solid Cone. | Parsnip, Large Guernsey. 
Cabbage, Late Flat Dutch. | Radish, Special Mixture. 
White Spine. | Tomato, New Matchless. 
Lettuce, Malta Drumhead. Turnip, Purple-top Globe. 


Send 10c for either lot, or 20c for 

both. Or, send 60c for club of three (60 

pets) and I'll add four 2-0z. pkts. (worth 40c) Best 

weet Corn, Beans, Peas and Squash, also, trial sub- 

seription to Park's Flor ne, which cheers 

and brightens more than 600,000 homes every month. 
Six lots (124 pkts.), $1.00. Club with friends. 


GEO. W. PARK, 17, La Park, Pa. 























ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm | 


Musselman Coaster Brake 


“The Arm- | 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. “Si'¢iS‘t3"wuaers 0: 





FAMILY S@Gsee 111 8@GB<3 


“SWISS EMBROIDERIES | 


Direct from Switzerland 


DELIVERED DUTY PREPAID 
WAISTS 

up from $1.75 
DRESSES 


up from $4.75 on Batist, 
Linen, Net, Zephyr, Mar- 









quisette, Cashmere, Eoli- 
enne, Silk-Voile, Pongee 
and Crepe de chine. 


Goods are delivered from 
our main - business in Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland, through 
our New York office all 
charges prepaid to the homes. 

Portfolio O containing 55 
Paris fashion plates (1911) 


and samplesin colors sent free. 


Schweizer & Go, "ios." 


Dept. O, 
NEW YORK. , 
——E a 
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To be healthy and 
vigorous, children 
need the freedom 

movement promoted by the 


{RUBBER BUTTON] 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 







It is desirable because it is right in 
every way. 
Keeps the stockings neat and unwrinkled. 
*Eaaily managed by small fingers. 


Sample Pair, Children’s size 
(state age) 16 cts. postpaid 


Look for the Moulded Rubber Button 
and “Velvet Grip” stamped on the loop. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, U.S. A. 




























of the home. 


and it’s on and off in a moment. 


Machine. 





last a lifetime and the guaranty never runs out. 
ing commences and make your sewing days happy days. 


N every home there's a certain amount of work that is hard and disagreeable 
to do, and in which the housewife can find little enjoyment other than the 
general enjoyment of doing whatever may be necessary to the maintenance 


But when it comes to doing sewing for the home, it can be turned 
into a genuine pleasure if you possess a 


NEW HOME Sewing Machine 


So simple a child can operate it, and Solight-running you never tire of it. What- 
ever kind of work you want to do, there's an attachment to do just that thing, 


If you are a home-maker, you can’t afford to do without a New Home 
It’s an efficient, willing helper, always ready, never weary. Will 


Get it now before spring sew- 


Send for Literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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CORAL INSECTS 


BY ZITELLA COCKE 
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ee toilers in the sea, 

Day and year and century, 
Building in the joyous light, 
Building through the dreary night, 
Plant and tree and branch and leaf, 
Pillar, rock, and rosy reef! 


Busy toilers in the sea, 

Day and year and century, 
Uncomplaining of your task, 
Luxury nor ease you ask, 
Seeking only to fulfil 

Nature’s ordered law and will! 


Busy toilers in the sea, 

Day and year and century, 

Far from reach of human gaze, 
Without thought of blame or praise, 
Tiny, humble, but each one 
Working till his life is done! 


Busy toilers in the sea, 

Day and year and century, 

Till upon th’ astonished sight 
Gleams an island fair and bright, 
Till some day with awe we stand 
On a new-created land! 
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THE BIG BROTHER. 


R. Strong found his name 
M among the directors of the 
national brotherhood of his 
church, and in due time was officially 
notified that the directors would meet 
in Chicago in the middle of Decem- 
ber. 

He was thoroughly interested in 
the movement, and was its leader 
in his own town; and he read with 
interest the literature on the subject as it 
came to him. 

But what was this ‘‘Big Brother’’ idea? 
That every man in the whole brotherhood 
movement should find some boy to whom he 
could be a big brother seemed a fine idea, but 
was it practical? There doubtless were enough 
little brothers in the world to go round, but 
how were they to be found and distributed? 

Ahead of him at the ticket window was a 
boy of fourteen, rather slender, but vigorous 
and self-reliant. 

‘*How much is the fare to Detroit ?’’ asked 
the boy. 

The ticket agent told him. 
dollars. 

‘*How much is it to Chicago?’’ 

It was about the same. 

The boy moved on, but stood close by. 

From that town in Michigan people go fre- 
quently both to Chicago and Detroit, but few 
of them come to the station at any one time 
inquiring about both; for they lie in opposite 
directions. 

Mr. Strong bought his ticket to Chicago, 
and as he moved on he met the" boy face to 
face. 

‘“*You going to Chicago?’’ asked the boy. 
‘*Take me with you. ’’ 

**Come over here and sit down,’’ said Mr. 
Strong. ‘‘What do you want to go anywhere 
for? You don’t seem to know where you 
want to go.’’ 

‘*T want to go where I can get work,’’ said 
the boy. 

‘*Do you live here?’’ 

**No, I live over in Indiana. But I hada 
straight tip of a job here. I came; but it was 
only a rush job before Christmas, and the 
Christmas orders are beginning to fall off, so | 
the new help was discharged to-night. I sent | 
one week’s wages to my little brother, and | 
what I have earned since won’t take me to | 
Chicago, or Detroit, either. ’’ 

‘*Where’s your little brother ?’’ 

‘*He’s in Indiana. He does chores for his 
board, and I earn money for his clothes and 
books. I’m keeping him in school.’’ 

‘*You are keeping him in school. 
your father ?’’ 

‘*Dead, and mother, too. We’re alone. But 
we’ve been near each other till just lately. 
The kid sort of needs me to look after him. 
I’m the only big brother he’s got.’’ 

**You haven’t any big brother of your 
own?’”’ 

**No, sir.?? 

Mr. Strong felt in his pocket for a nickel 
and walked over to the telephone booth. 

‘*Give me Main, 4-3-7,’’ he said. ‘‘Hello, 
Jennie! Yes, I got to the station all right, 
and have my berth and everything. Look 
here, Jennie, I’m sending a kid up to the 
house, a boy of fourteen. You look after him | 
till I get back from Chicago. I’m going to | 
find a way to be a Big Brother to him and | 





It was several 





Where is 





his little brother. He’s been big brother him- 
self for some time, and 1’m going to be a big 
brother to both of them.’’ 
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FASHION ON THE FRONTIER. 


T a certain portage on the Peribonca River, 
A Canada, the rock rises above the water with 
a very sharp pitch, a distance of forty feet, 
and it takes careful footing to reach the summit 
if you have any load to carry. At this place 
occurred an incident, the moral of which will 
probably be deduced according to the reader’s 
sex. It is recounted in Thomas Martindale’s 
book, ““With Gun and Guide.” 


At the very headwaters of the Peribonea River 
lived a trapper, small in stature himself, but with 
a big, buxom wife. It was his custom to go down 


result of the previous season’s catch. 

While in Quebec the good dame had looked with 
longing eyes upon many pepe hats, and finally 
purchased two of the very latest fashion to take 
with her to her distant home, where they were the 
only settlers in a vast region on the border of the 
arctic circle. 

As each of the hats was packed in a separate 
panne y they were a constant source of care and 
worry at every portage. . 

These Foclons examples of the then latest 
fashions in millinery were not to be touched b 
any one but the future wearer. She alone woul 
carry them round the obstructions and across the 
portages. When this particular slanting rock was 
reached, all the stores, tents, bedding, and so forth, 
in the canoes were landed at the base of the rock, 
while the Indians carried the canoes on their 
backs up the face of the rock, and then round it, 
| oo hem in a quiet stretch of water above. 

hen the freight was carried over. 

Next the trapper and his stout wife essayed the 
rather dangerous climb. The woman insisted upon 
carrying the two bandboxes containing the hats 
herself, and with one in each hand, she very care- 
fully crawled up the steep ascent. 

There was quite a wind blowing, which banged 
the hat-boxes round in a rude fashion, but all went 
well until the summit was nearly reached. There 
the full force of the wind struck her and the bulky 
but light-weighted freight in front with such force 
that she reeled, tottered, and then fell. 

ackward she went, turning heels over head 
and making several complete somersaults, but 
still holding on to her precious burden with both 
hands. She was soon landed in the cold and 
swift-running waters at the base of the cliff, and 
there she was compelled to let fe of the hat-boxes, 
which floated down-stream as if in a mill-race. 

First the woman was fished out of the water, 
but not without serious trouble, and then a canoe 
was paddled down-stream after the hats, and they, 
when recovered and opened to the buxom dame’s 
view, were, strangely enough, found uninjured. 
Tears soon gave way to smiles. Now she was 
quite content to allow the head-gear to be “‘toted 
up” by the Indians. 
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“STUDENT CUSTOMS.” 


HEN the students of a great Western col- 
W lege find their alma mater lacking in 

something really essential, they immedi- 
ately set about supplying what is wanted. In 
“Great American Universities” Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson tells how the first students of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University grasped the situation, 
and how, in their commendable loyalty and truly 
Western enterprise, even the earthquake came to 
their aid. 


The first students of Stanford realized that their 
university was short on ney by one or two hun- 
dred years, so they set about inventing student 
customs and manufacturing traditions. 

Their successors have Kept up this tradition 
and have shown something of the enterprise and 
resourcefulness which the world expects of Cali- 
fornians. The Student Affairs Committee, indeed, 
found it necessary to insert a formal announce- 
ment in the last annual report to the effect that a 
single repetition of a proceeding does not establish 
a student custom henceforth unalterable forever. 

The sombrero and corduroys affected by the 
senior men are picturesque, convenient and indig- 
enous, which is more than can be said of the gown 
and mortar-board. 

The head-gear of the juniors, the Plug-Uglies, 
shows an yey development from the merely 
gpotenaee to the artistic and significant, reminding 
one of the evolution of imagery in primitive relig- 
ion. I have heard that the smashed-hat custom 
originally came from the University of Leyden. 
At any rate, it prevails at the California univer- 
sities, and at Stanford it is mutating. 

Year by year the stiff white hats are more elab- 
orately pa nted in colors, according to the taste 
or caprice of the wearer, sometimes becomin 
veritable totem-poles, epitomizing in symbol an 
legend his entire academic career, his fraternity, 
his athletic and scholastic triumphs, his adven- 
tures and his ambitions. 

I trust that the museum is not neglecting to 
— some specimens, for these will be useful 
material for the anthropologist as well as for the 
college historian of the future. 

The visitor to Stanford will have the date of the 
earthquake—April 18, 1996—impressed upon his 
memory ; for, recisely at 5.13 a.m. on the anni- 
— he will be waked by the sound of gongs 
and bells, and will be forced to join the parade fh 
such clothing as he is able to get on before his 
door is broken in. The earthquake also estab- 
lished a “‘student custom.” 
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WELL SATISFIED. 
[' is very hard to get a mountaineer to confess 


that any of his possessions are not what they | 


ought to be. One day a rather officious, inquis- 
itive stranger hitched to the rickety rail fence and 
climbed the steep, stony hillside “patch” to where 
an old Ozark farmer was scratching between the 
spindling rows of corn with a single-shovel plow. 


“Pretty tough,” remarked the misguided 
stranger with patronizin sympathy, “trying to 
make a living on a place like this.” 

“Beats rentin’.” 

“Why don’t you get you a cultivator?” asked 
the stranger, trying another tack. “It plows four 
furrows to where that does one.” 

‘Lots more to lose if the hoss runs away.” 

“Ground’s pretty stony, isn’t it?’ remarked the 
stranger. 

“Best dirt’s among the rocks.” 

“T notice,” said the stranger, trying for a point 
of agreement, “that most of the farmers in this 
section have rail fences.” 

“Some do and some don’t.” 

= my country the farms are all fenced with 
wire.” 

“‘Ain’t never heard of any stock bein’ tore up in 
rail fences.” 

Just then the mountaineer’s dog, which had 
been futilely chasing a rabbit in the edge of the 
brush, came loping up to report to his master the 
rabbit was not worth catching, anyway. The 
officious stranger thought he saw a chance to 








retreat without a lete rout, stooped over and 

patted the dog’s head, with “Good old doggy!” 

and then remarked in surprise, ““Why, your dog 

is blind in one oy 
“Ruther have him that way.” 
‘Wh » ated 


“See enough to tend to his own business, but 
not enough to bother mine.” 


HE -STEADFAST- LIGHT 
ee 
== 
= —SSU__ 2s 
a a outside my window looks in with 
riendly eye; 





| All night it shineth, shineth, until the day is nigh. 
| The fickle moon may hide her, the stars wax wan 
the river in the balmy month of June, accompanied | 
by his stout wife, his canoes loaded with furs, the | 


and pale— 
The light outside my window, it will not fade nor 
fail. " 


Sometimes through God’s own heaven I search 
and cannot find 

One gleam to clasp for comfort, the baffling bars 
behind ; 

Sometimes the lights of heaven they are so dim 
indeed— 

I stumble, hurt and hopeless, and cry my sorry 
need. 


Then, light outside my window, dear, friendly, 
man-made ray— 
What solace in your shining until the break of 
day! 
@® © 


A TRAGEDY IN NASSAU STREET. 


OW the hole came to be there in the sidewalk 
H is no part of this New York Mail and Ezx- 

press story. The janitor, making his rounds 
of the boiler-room under the sidewalk, saw the 
hole from beneath. He felt the hot air of the 
vault rushing up through it, and put a piece of 
tarred paper against it, trusting that the pressure 
of the air would hold the paper in place, and it did 
80. 


Two men passing the hole stopped to look into 
it. One poked with his umbrella. It struck the 
paper at the bottom, and the escaping air hissed 
slightly. He jumped back with great agility. 

he other bent over to look more closely. Sev- 
eral messenger boys epeeeed from nowhere and 
made a half-cirele about them. Clerks stopped to 
see what the messenger boys were looking at, 
and by the time the man had straightened up from 
his brief and fruitless examination, there was a 
crowd blocking the sidewalk. - 

“Whad’je drop, mister?” demanded a messen- 


er boy. 
° “Ty aaven't ee anything,” said one of the 
two who had first stopped. “Just looking what’s 
in there.” 

“What’s in there?” he was asked. 

“Don’t know,” he replied, and that was the only 
truthful thing said thenceforth. 

“How was he hurted?” asked some one out of 


view. 
“Move a bit. Ye’re on me feet,” said another 


voice. 

‘‘He’s bit on the feet!” cried several at once. 
“Mad dog! mad dog!” 

No dog could be seen, and after a few moments 
the incipient panic subsided, and the circle closed 
up about the hole again. As they gazed at it 
expectantly, a messenger boy said: 

“It’s a snake. I hearn it hiss.” 

“Trun a rock on it, Rooney,” said another. 

Rooney scraped together a handful of dust, and 
in an ecstasy of delightful dread drop; it into 
the hole. It was heavy enough to disturb the 
paper, and light = to puff up, with the air 

hat it let escape, into Rooney’s peering face. He 
clas his hands on his eyes and yelled in terror: 

“He’s spit in me eyes!” 

“Call the ambulance!” 

“Police! Police!” 

“He’s blind!” 

“Poor kid, he’s done for now!” 

The ambulance and a policeman appeared to- 
gether. The ambulance drew up to the curb, 
where peeney lay. and an impetuous physician 
leaped down, felt his pulse, and asked quick ques- 
tions. Then he took a little h ermic syringe 
from his pocket_and injected its contents in 
Rooney’s arm. He laid it on the curb while he 
bundled Rooney into the ambulance, and when he 
turned again to pick it up it was gone. He drove 
off feeling for it in his pockets. 

“Who bit the kid?” the policeman demanded. 

“Snake-bite,” a dozen voices responded. “It’s 
in the hole.” 

“Had a flat head, and that’s sure death.” 

“Snake-bite nothing!” jeered the policeman. 
“Snake in Nassau Street! Booze snake, I guess!” 

““Pythoon, officer,” declared some one versed in 
natural history. ‘“He’s so big he can’t get nothing 
but his head out the hole.” 

“Squirts poison like a hose, a pythoon does.” 

“Got a double tongue with a stinger on it.” 

“Stinger on his tail, too.” 

“Jumps at you like a cat.” 

The policeman fell back. Then grasping his 
club, he advanced firmly but cautiously on the 
hole. He peered into it. 

Immunity from forked tongue and barbed tail 
strengthened his courage. e bent still farther. 
The skirts of his coat ened apart, and he pre- 
sented a broad expanse of tightly stretched cloth 
to the crowd. A boy’s hand, armed with a hypo- 
dermic syringe, darted out and back. 

The policeman lea: into the air like a stricken 
Indian brave — ng his hands to his coat tails. 

“I'm bit!” he yelled. “I’m bit behind me back: t 

"Tr 





Th’ varmint reached round me! Whisk 
love iv heaven! I’m swellin’ with poison * 
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IN A BEAR’S DEN. 


AMES O. Pattie, a trapper of Kentucky, is 
described in “Heroes of California” by George 
Wharton James, as a man to whom adventure 

was an every-day experience. Trapping on the 
Gila River, fighting Indians, and traversing the 
California coast in the days before it was the prop- 
erty of the United States, he endured daily hard- 
ships as a matter of course. In an account of his 
adventures he gives a story of a bear-shooting 
near the Gila River. 

We passed a cave at the foot of the cliffs. At 
its mouth I remarked that the bushes were beaten 
down, as if some animal had been browsing upon 
them. I was aware that a bear had entered the 
cave. We collected some pine-knots, split them 
with our tomahawks, and kindled torches with 
which I proposed to my companion that we should 
enter the cave together and shoot the bear. 

Finding it impossible to prevail on him to accom- 
Fy J me, I lashed my torch to a stick and placed 
- parallel with the gun-barrel, so that I could see 


ie sights on it, and entered the cave. 

vanced cautiously about twenty yards, but 
saw nothing. On asudden the bear reared himself 
erect within seven feet of me, and began to growl 





and F nar his teeth. I leveled my gun and shot 
him between the eyes, and began to retreat. 

Whatever light it may throw upon ny Am 
I admit that I was in such a hurry as to stumble 
and extinguish My! light. The growling and strug- 
gling of the bear did not at all contribute to — 
my apprehensions. On the contrary, I was in such 
haste to get out of the dark place, thinking the 
bear just at my heels, that I fell several times on 
the rocks, by which I cut my limbs and lost my gun. 

hen I reached the light, my companion de- 
clared, and I can believe it, that I was pale as a 
corpse. It was some time before I could summon 
sufficient courage to reénter the cavern for m 
gun. But having rekindled my 7 and borrow 
P ' companion’s gun, I entered the cavern again, 
vanced and listened. 

All was silent, and I advanced still farther, and 
found my gun near where I had shot the bear. 
Here again I p d and listened then ad- 
vanced onward a few strides, where, to my great 
joy, 1 found the animal dead. R 

returned, and brought mg ounpenton in with 
me. We attempted to drag the carcass from the 
den, but so great was the size that we found our- 
selves wholly unable to do so. We returned to 
the camp for assistance. 

Four of us returned to the den. We were able 
to og te bear to the light, and by the aid of our 
beast to take itto camp. It was both the largest 
and the whitest bear Lever saw. The best proof 
lean give of the size and fatness is that we ex- 
tracted ten gallons of oil from it. 

The meat we dried, and put the oil in a fon, 
which we secured in a deep crevice of a cliff, 
beyond the reach of animals of prey. 








* © 


HEIRLOOMS. 


SUBURBAN hostess was praising the beau- 
A ties of her new Mission furniture. She liked 
things stylish and comfortable, she said, 
and had no taste for moth-eaten, wormy, rickety 
heirlooms. In defense of her faith, she told of 
selling their old furniture to Higgins, the second- 
hand man, and of a subsequent interview with 
Mrs. Simons, who had lately moved into the house 
across the street. Mrs. Simons, says a writer in 
the Chicago News, was interested in heirlooms. 


One evening when John and I were sitting on 
the porch, Mrs. Simons came over. She was wild 
with joy, and I knew that she had just hunted 
down another heirloom. 

“It’s the most wonderful bargain!” she cried. 
“Really, my dear, I feel ashamed. I feel as if I’d 
cheated the poor man.” That’s always Mrs. 
Simons’s way. ‘Oh, you must come over and see 
it!” she said, ecstatically. “The dearest old colo- 
nial sofa! In real old horsehair! And the most 
beautiful mahogany! A dream, my dear!’ 

we walked across. 

“An heirloom, too,” she gurgled, “and only 
fo dollars! Imagine! Made for John Allen, 
third, of Boston! And it has been in the family ever 
since! And do you know that my great-grand- 
mother married a second cousin of Prudence Allen, 
and she was third cousin to John, third!” 

She ran into the house ahead of us and turned 
on the electrics. We followed her. 

“O my!” I exclaimed. 

“Well! well!” said John. 

We both must have looked stunned. Anyway, 
it satisfied Mrs. Simons. 

“I knew you’d think so,” she said. “I am so 
ad This is my eatest find.” 

“It—it—it certainly looks antique,” I ventured. 

“It ought to be antique,” she said, in her supe- 
rior way. “It was made by Liy in England, and 
you can’t guess where I found it.” 

I could guess, but I didn’t. 

“Where?” asked John, innocently. . 

“At Higgins’s!”’ she almost shouted. “Right in 
this very village! And to think that you’ve lived 
here two years and never picked it up!” 

I tried to look at the ratty old sofa as if I were 
broken-hearted at having lost the chance of owning 





t. 

“You can both come over and sit on it any time,” 
said Mrs. Simons, hy my 9 

I looked down at the left fore leg and could 
see the same old crack that John had glued so 
often, and I did not feel that it would be safe for 
two of us to sit on it at the same time. 

John laughed so hard all the way home that I 
was afraid she would hear us. 

Heirloom! I guess she wouldn’t be so_enthu- 
siastic about that heirloom if she knew Higgins 
paid us a dollar eighty-five for it! 


® © 


THE SKELETON EXPOSED. 


T* E story is told of a policeman who, having 
been on a large city force for nearly a year, 
had proved himself most satisfactory as 
an officer, but not a particularly good comrade. 
The other men, his associates in work, found that 
he did not smoke or drink, and was not fond of 
their talk. Because he was so reserved, and _be- 
cause they could not find out where he spent his 
time when off duty, the men became suspicious of 
him, and at last rumors reached the chief of police 
that there was a mystery in the life of Officer 
Hogan. 


The chief resolved to investigate the matter, 
and one morning he summoned the policeman to 
his private office. 

“Officer Hogan,” said the chief, “so far as I can 
see, you are one of the most valuable men on the 
payroll. but there are hints floating about that I 

on’t like. I’ve heard a rumor to the effect that 
there’s a side of your life of which your associates 
on the force know nothing. Is there any truth in 
this rumor?” 

“T can’t deny it, sir,” said the big policemen, 
looking a trifle sheepish, but not in the least dis- 
turbed or alarmed. 

“Will you tell me what it is, in confidence?” 
asked the chief. 

The policeman leaned over him, and in a hoarse 
whisper he announced : 

“T play the clarinet in a suburban band, sir, and 
it’s no easy job.” 


A DIPLOMATIST. 
A° Mr. Compton looked down at his waistcoat 


ton 


he discovered that it lacked a button. “And 

I asked my wife to sew it on more firmly, 
last night,’”’ he said to his commuter neighbor in 
the train: ‘I don’t see how she forgot it.” 


“Don’t ever_ask her to mend anything,” said 
his friend. ‘I learned a better way before I’d 
been married a year. en I want anything 
mended, say a shirt, for instance, I take it under 
my arm, all mussed up, and open the closet door, 
and sing out to my wife, ‘Where’s the rag-bag, 


PRhat do you want of the rag-bag?’ she’ll ask 
e 


“<Oh, I thought I’d throw this away,’ I tell her, 
and squeeze it a little tighter under my arm. 

“*Let me see what you have there,’ she’ll = 
and I’ll mutter something about ‘worn-out old 
thing!’ while I hand it over to her. 

vite > James Holland!’ she’ll say, when she’s 
spread it out and looked it over in a hurry. ‘I am 
surprised at you! This is perfectly good. t 
doesn’t need a single thing except — nd then 
and there she sits down to mend it, looking as if 
I’d made her a present.” 








s0. 
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THE HILLTOP ROAD. 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 

The road that ends against the sky 
| love the very best. 

it starts near by the open square, 
Exactly like the rest. 

But then it winds and winds up- hill 
As far as it can go, 

And stops just where the sky begins 
And where the poplars grow. 

{ wish that | might live up there, 
So close against the sky, 

To touch the little stars at night, 
And watch the moon go by. 


iene, + 
TO THE BUDS. 


BY MARY B. FULLER. 
Stay in, little buds, stay in, 
Too early you’re out to play, 
For this is the first of March, dear 
buds, 
There are two months yet till May. 
Stay in, little buds, stay in. 
Stay in, little buds, stay in, 

The North Wind still will blow. 
He’s only waiting to draw you out, 
Then nip you under the snow. 
Stay in, little buds, stay in. 

Stay in, little buds, stay in, 
Though the warm sun call you out, 
And the soft little breezes beckon, 
too, 
As they flourish all about. 
Stay in, little buds, stay in. 
Stay in, little buds, stay in. 
Be patient yet a while, 
Till after the winds and rains are 
past, 
And May says, “Come,” with a 
smile. 
Stay in, little buds, stay in. 


——~4R——__. 
THE NINE STARS. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


R an hour or two the children had been 

pestering Grandfather Farnham — so he 

declared, although he really liked all the 
racket and the eager questions and the romping 
frolics as well as they did. 

‘‘Now I’ll keep you quiet for a time,’’ he 
said, at last. ‘‘Just take a sheet of paper, 
each one of you, and make nine stars upon it 
in this fashion.’? He took a sheet himself 
and showed them what he meant, ge ee 
like this: 2 t 

“The problem is to draw four g xy x» 
connecting straight lines which shall 
pass through all these nine stars, and yet not 
go through any single star more than once.’’ 

The three tousled heads of Evans, Lawrence 
and Frances bent over the paper earnestly. 

‘*Now that looks easy,’’ said Evans at once. 

‘* Just try it,’’ said grandfather, laughing. 

So each made a drawing of the nine stars in 
three rows, and for a few minutes grandfather | 
had a chance to read his newspaper in peace, 
while the scratching of pencils or an occa- 
sional deep sigh was the only sound heard. 

‘Guess it isn’t so easy, after all,’”’ said 
Lawrence, at last, throwing down his pencil. | 

‘*Is there some trick about it ?’’ asked | 
Frances. | 

‘‘Not exactly a trick,’’? anwered grand- 
father, ‘‘but the way to do it is not the way 
you are probably trying, or else there would 
be no fun to it. Remember there must be four | 
straight connecting lines,—that is, one contin- | 
uous line going in four directions,—and each 
Star must be passed through only once. You 
have liberty to begin anywhere, go anywhere, 
and stop anywhere that you please. ’’ 
- So they tried again, but the lines would | 
insist on going through some stars more than | 
once, or else they found that more than four 
Straight lines were necessary. At last they 
gave up in despair, and begged grandfather to | 
do it for them. 

Taking the paper and pencil, he said, ‘‘Now | 
begin with the middle star in the lower line. | 
Go to the left outside the square, then diago- | 

nally back and upward over the | 
right-hand line. 
to complete. ’’ 
‘*But you did not say we could 
draw the line outside the square -which the 
Stars make,’’ protested Evans. 

“Yes, I simply asked for four straight con- | 
necting lines which would pass through all the | 
stars, and touch no star more than once, and 
that you might begin anywhere and go any- 
—— said grandfather, ‘‘and there they 
are,’? 

“It’s easy enough when you know how,”’ 
said Lawrence. 

_ “‘Yes,’? admitted grandfather, dryly, ‘‘that 
is the way with most problems. ’’ 





The rest is easy | 





| into to jo 































































AT THE DOOR OF SPRING. 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


*Oh, please come out!” 
The children shout. 
“Oh, please come out and play!” 
And Spring replied, 
“1 stay inside 
Till the snow has gone away.” 


“We promise you 
We'll all set to 
And shovel the snow away, 


-~ as 


All of the snow, 
So don’t say no, 
For we’ll begin to-day.” 


Then Spring said, “Yes. 
Wait till | dress.” 


And when she came, she found 


ye, 


The snow had gone 
From off her lawn 
And all the country round. 


wat 





oe 


1. DROP LETTER VERSE. 


Take, O my dear, this cup of - --. 
We'll then wait for the ----. 

Soon you will feel so fully ----- 

You'll be recovered from your - ----- . 
Then we will eat our lunch at ----. 
There’ll be no more of this to ----- . 
And you’ll be rested from your - ---- " 
Forgetting troubles and your -- ---- ‘i 


2. TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Le a path into something hard to bear; 
someth ng cheerful into long distance; to undo 
n; a prolonged gaze into weeds; to send 


| out into a part of eternity; exists into wrongs. 


3. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
We were walking in 1419118 12132 day when 
we met_a 131121410 who was 29526 to speak 
to us. He said, “I have heard of your 532910 


| 139107128, and in our 1311141213 is a 131114 
| 121326 I want you to 1422.” 


We followed him, and behind 98 1161213 
539104135 we saw a man who seemed in a 
14109102 of 101231126. We spoke to him, and 
he 612142 to_his feet at once, very much in 
2931321410. He was travelling with an 1235913 
and a performing 512910, and had transgressed 
some law which he called 1312814213142, but 
which caused his 93321410. He was quite an 


103910123 and talked at a 532910 69102. His 
123123910111213 was so lengthy we had to 
i“ 10121 him to tell him he should soon be 
ree. 

| Isaw him 539141 the 31212 and pull the 512910 

| forward to make a bow, and he assured us with a | 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


53 


—— 


1113 that in all his 1234567891011121314 he 


had never been guilty of a 103214191414 before. 


4. CHARADES. 
1. 


An instrument of mighty power, 

My first is wielded every hour ; 

An insect famous is my next, 

The idle by it oft is vexed. 

My whole, by showing vict’ry won 

Speaks to the world of fine deeds done. 

II. 

My first brings rest, rest so sweet 

My first the weary do gladly greet; 

Speak my next, and a word you'll hear, 

A house of rest where guests find cheer; 

My third no mortal wants to meet 

On land or water, shore or street. 

My whole, a bird of sweetest song, 

Has famous been for ages long. 

III. 

Or large or small my first may be, 

A creature often seen and heard; 
——— a dwelling-place you see, 

Sometimes for man, more oft for bird. 
My whole with freedom cannot be, 

Though comfort yet it holds and gives. 
It has no hint of field and tree, 

But naught cares he who therein lives. 


IV. 
They quarreled. First said, “I'll my first.” 
“My last,” replied he, “if you durst.” 

Both told what they’d heard, 

’Twas my whole both averred. 

They forgave. Said my first, “I’ll ne’er first.” 











KING MARCH. 


BY AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 


King March is a tyrant, 
His voice is loud and bold. 

His cloak sweeps out behind him, 
His breath is bitter cold. 

He rose from bed one morning, 
His temper all awry 

Because the sun was smiling 
Above him in the sky. 

He swept the clouds together, 
He howled across the plain, 

He lashed the waves to billows 
And ordered out the rain. 

He drove the ships before him 
And hurled them as in play — 

But the sun smiled out in setting — 
He had stormed his breath away! 


=a 


PRUDY’S DISAPPEARANCE 


BY M. L. B. BRANCH. 


RUDY was gone. She was the cleverest 
cat that ever lived. She chased grand- 
ma’s ball of yarn and tangled it round 
the chairs, and she curled 
herself up in Aunt 
Eliza’s large sewing- 
basket, always to Aunt 
Eliza’s surprise. She 
could leap to the top of 
the tall bookcase and sit 
there, looking down and 
blinking her green eyes. 
She jumped into the laps 
of those who did not 
want her, and refused to 
stay with those who did. 

She could catch a rat 
like a terrier. Once she 
came upon three mice, 
and captured them all. 
She held one down under 
one fore paw, one under 
the other, and caught 
the third between her 
teeth. For a moment 
she was embarrassed, 
but not one escaped. 
She was a huntress born. 
She had once caught a 
rabbit in the woods and 
brought it home, with 
her head lifted high, so 
as to carry her prey 
better. 

She went in and out 
fifty times a day. She 
always went out by the 
door, mewing till it 
was opened. She always 
came back by the win- 
dow, leaping on the sill 
and mewing till she was 
let in. Aunt Eliza did 
not like cats, but she always rose to let in 
Prudy, and she never complained about it. 

‘‘Have you seen our cat?’’ Mamie called to 
Mrs. Gorham, by her gate across the road. 

‘‘What, that spotted cat? No, not to-day.’’ 

Every night before Mamie went to bed she 
stood in the back door and called: 

“*Kitty! Kitty! Kitty!’’ 

But Prudy did not come back. 

‘*We have three cats, and I’ll give you one 
prettier than yours was,’’ said a kind friend. 

This offer was declined with rather scornful 
thanks. As if any cat could replace Prudy! 

‘*Do the mice know about Prudy?’’ asked 
little Joe. ‘‘I found a mouse in my room this 
morning. ’’ 

The days went by. 
acter in past history. 

Two weeks were now gone, and a day or 
two over. It was late afternoon of a stormy 
day, and the family gathered quietly in the 
sitting-room. Suddenly, as if the wind blew 
against the window-pane and thumped it, it 
rattled, and there was a shadow there, and a 
fierce, wild ery. 

Aunt Eliza rose, and was the first to reach 
the window. ‘‘It’s Prudy!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*Comein, Prudy. I’m glad you’ve got back.’’ 

Thin! Oh, how thin Prudy was! And hun- 
gry! She had to be fed little by little, she was 
so ravenous. Her eyes stared, and she mewed 
and purred by turns, trying to tell her story. 

“‘T see your cat’s got back,’’ said Mrs. 
Gorham, who happened in that evening. ‘‘I 
shall have to get me a cat or something. 
There’s been some sort of wild creature in my 
cellar for near two weeks. I don’t know 
whether it was a coon or a wharf-rat, or what. 
To-day I happened to think of leaving the 
cellar-case open. I heard a kind of rush, and 
I didn’t dare look, but I’m pretty sure it’s 
gone, ’’ 

Strangely, little reply was made to this 
recital, but Prudy, over in the work-basket, 
opened and closed her eyes. 

‘*Well, I’m glad your cat is back,’’ said 
Mrs. Gorham, as she rose to go home. 





Prudy became a char- 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 


HE chief characteristic of the fashions of 
T to-day is said by the dressmakers to be 

simplicity. It is true that lines are sim- 
ple, and that much less material is required 
to make a gown or a suit than for many years 
past, but the materials are often costly, and 
the embroideries and other trimmings used to 
relieve the simplicity of the fashions bring the 
price of a gown, which has required less than 
five yards of dress material, up to an appalling 
sum. It is also deemed wise by the far-seeing 
purchaser to buy a yard or two extra of 
material against the day when the present style 
of skirt will surely appear ridiculous. 

Already there has been a successful mutiny 
among the fashionable folk, who find the tight, 
ungraceful skirts not only ugly, but dangerous. 
It is said that to-day the French fashion artists, 
who are supposed to be the originators of all 
new styles, emphatically disclaim all connection 
with the ‘‘hobble’’ skirt. The lines of the 
skirt are still straight, but the foolish extreme, 
which left hardly room for the feet to move, 
is no longer in favor with dressmakers. 

Although gowns may be more costly than 
in former years, it is also true that they may 
be less expensive. The materials which cost 
from five dollars a yard up to an almost fabulous 
price have imitations and substitutes which 
may be bought for one or two dollars a yard, 
and with which most charming effects are pro- 
duced. 

Trimmings, lace and bead embroidery and 
buttons, all may be found at low prices, as 
well as at extremely high ones. They should, 
of course, harmonize with the gown in the 
matter of expense; to put cheap lace or em- 
broidery on a costly material is in as bad taste 
as to decorate an inexpensive gown with beau- 
tiful lace. There never was a better oppor- 
tunity for a display of good taste, common 
sense and restraint in the wearer than that 
afforded by the present style of dress. 

Many periods and many countries have con- 
tributed to this style. The eighteenth century, 
the Directoire, the period from 1806 to 1810, 
and that of 1830 all are well represerited, while 
Turkey, Arabia, Egypt, Tangier, China, 
Persia and Japan, as well as many other 
countries, have contributed their share to the 
fashions of to-day. 

The transparent tunic, held in place by a 
narrow line just under the arm, is not caught 
in as tightly as heretofore, but falls in soft 
folds. An old evening gown of voile or mar- 
quisette may be transformed into a tunic to 
be worn over a last summer’s foulard silk. 
The skirt of the foulard should be recut and 
made narrower, and the voile overdress finished 
with a broad hemstitched band. The waist 
should be made with a round neck of the voile, 
fastened a little to the left side with a bow of 
silk with long ends. 

Thus two partly worn gowns may be com- 
bined to make an attractive and stylish new one. 

An old evening gown of soft pink satin will 
make a lovely scarf one and three-quarters 
yards long, and just the width of the satin. 
It may be veiled with shirred black chiffon, 
with a little plaited edge all round, terminating 
in a chou, with pendants of tiny flowers made 
of the satin, hanging by a twist of silk, or 
made of black satin with the soft pink for a 
lining. 

An excellent plan with a gown soiled at the 
bottom is to finish it with a broad band from 
ten to thirty inches in depth, and make the 
bodice with a wide girdle to match the band. 
If of velvet, it might slope from under the 
arms in a graceful line, finishing in a point 
almost at the waist line. Edge the top with 
lace, and the bottom band also. The sleeves 
ean be shortened to above the elbow, with a 
cuff of velvet to match the girdle, and a bit of 
lace above the cuff to carry out the effect on 
the skirt and waist. This is a very practical 
alteration, as every one knows that the back 
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of a gown grows shabby as well as the bottom, 
and it is always hard to keep the lower part of 
the sleeves perfectly fresh. 

If your suit has a full sleeve, it must be 
ripped out and recut so that the top is quite 
plain. If it is a last spring’s coat it will prob- 
ably be too long. Shorten it, and remove the 
old collar, and replace it with the square- 
shaped sailor collar, so much worn, of black 
satin, or silk the same color as the suit. The 
skirt must be made narrow by taking in from 
the side seams, and if you have any of the 
material left over, put a band at the bottom, 
cut bias; have it as broad as your piece will 
allow. If you have no material left, make the 
lower band ten inches deep, of satin or silk; 
then a second band seven inches deep, and 
above that a third one, this being three inches. 
Of course there must be a girdle of the same 
stuff as the bands. Ona suit of plain material 
bands of plaid silk would be most effective. 

Blue serge or cheviots are always worn, this 
year more than ever. The half-long jackets, 








large-waisted and fitted over the hips, are 
very becoming to every one, trimmed simply 
with a broad band of braid, or the same 
material cut on the bias. To be in the latest 
fashion, one must have a large collar, prefer- 
ably a sailor shape, trimmed with the same 
band that is on the bottom of the coat and 
skirt. For the woman who is very slight the 
short-waisted effect in the coat, with bright- 
colored waistcoat, will be most becoming, but 
it is one that her stouter sister should avoid. 

Numerous models show a collar terminating 
in two points, which reach almost to the waist 
line, and produce a sailor-like effect in the back. 
If velvet is used for the collar, it generally 
reappears on the cuffs. 

In the new spring goods borders reign su- 
preme, whether in light-weight wool, cotton, 
silk, or one of the transparent voiles. The 
borders are sometimes narrow, sometimes wide. 
The designs may be of conventional lines com- 
bined to form intricate patterns printed in all 
the colors of the rainbow, or of flowers tinted 
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according to nature’s plan, or of Egyptian, 
Persian or Etruscan patterns. 

One of the most attractive of the new mate- 
rials is called perles Cléopdtre. This is a 
sheer French cotton voile of exquisite fineness, 
which is printed in a deep border design of the 
soft Egyptian tints used in Cleopatra’s day, 
and has tiny white beads woven in the upper 
part, dotting the surface. solid band of color, 
contrasted or self-toned, an inch and a half 
or two inches wide, shows between the design 
and the selvage. Mercerized French cotton 
voiles with deep Egyptian or Etruscan borders 
are shown, and in the same goods a new color 
effect in the rose-and-vine border is produced 
by the printing of the vine in gray, and of 
different foliage from that of the rose, which 
is white, shaded with the ground color of the 
voile. These goods are two dollars or two 
dollars and a half a yard, but they are fifty- 
four inches wide. 

A thirty-inch-wide French voile is shown in 
many bordered patterns. One has a band of 
daisies in soft pink with a blue-gray back- 
ground, and a solid band of color at the sel- 
vage. Other designs have stripes or dots, in 
the color of the solid border, in the upper part 
of the pattern. These voiles cost seventy-five 
cents or a dollar a yard, and are of double 
width. There are French cotton marquisettes 
with silk stripes in faint colors, at two dollars 
a yard, and others of finer texture printed in 
gold, some of the designs looking as if they 
were run into the material with gold thread. 
They come in two widths, thirty-eight and 
forty-eight inches, costing respectively eighty- 
five cents and a dollar and a half a yard. 

The linen suits, tailor-made, are shown with 
heavy embroidery on the skirts and coats, 
which takes away all appearance of severity. 

The girl who has any skill in embroidery 
has ample opportunity to show it this year. 
She can make beautiful bead embroideries for 
about one-fifth of their shop price, and find it 
pleasant work. The fashionable dressmaker 
informs her patrons that evening dresses are 
all trimmed with pearls. They have bands of 
pearls, sequins of flowered pearls, fringes of 
pearls, pearls of opaque china or of transparent 
glass, pearls of black jet, of gold, of steel, or 
silver, all glittering in the light. 

Rather a new touch that is much to be 
admired is a rever of lace, gold, silver, Irish 
or Venetian, coming from the bodice just across 
one side. This would be an excellent sugges- 
tion for the woman who possesses an old bit of 
rare lace or precious heirloom. 

In making over last year’s blouses or shirt- 
waists, the chief alteration needed will be that 
of the sleeves, which should be made smaller. 
Hand-embroidered cuffs may replace frayed 
ones on a partly worn waist to great advantage. 
Many of the simpler blouses are made with 
round or Dutch necks, and an adjustable collar 
which may be worn or left off, according to 
the wearer’s taste, the weather, and the occa- 
sion. 

The outdoor girl who wishes a tennis or golf 
skirt of the newest mode should have one made 
of the basket-weave linen duck, a fabric which 
has a heavy, smooth finish, and will wear for 
years without growing shabby. The skirt 
should be cut with a single box plait, both 
back and front, stitched to the very bottom of 
the skirt. The sides of the skirt, however, 
should be cut to leave plenty of room, where it 
is needed for free movement. This is easily 
managed by the soft, straight-hanging folds. 
The top of the skirt should be finished with a 
narrow belt of the duck and a buckle covered 
with it. 

The shirts to wear with such a skirt, whether 
of flannel, linen or China silk, should be made 
without fulness, with a straight yoke across the 
back, and a little breast pocket on the left side 
of the shirt. There are good models to be 
found in the ready-made shirts from three to 
five dollars, but as a rule they have the turn- 
back cuff. This can easily be removed and a 




















straight link cuff, the popular model for this 
year, put on. 

Collars for these shirts may be bought in the 
boys’ department, in mercerized cotton mate- 
rial, of basket-weave, for twenty-five cents 
each. Knitted ties, machine-made, are shown 
in all colors, costing from a dollar and a half 
up. Prettier, and much less expensive, are the 
ones made by the home knitter. 


Belts, Buckles and Bags. 


NE of the best ideas for belts is to use 
O ‘*rat-tail’’ the same shade as your gown, 

and knit yourself a belt; nothing is pret- 
tier than the soft, sheeny look the braid takes 
with the twists and turns of the knitted piece. 
Or for a pongee, take a fine thread of raffia, make 
a buckle to matech—any old buckle will make 
an admirable foundation; use a wider strand 
of raffia than for the knitting, and wind the 
buckle evenly all round, and to remove the 
bare look, with needle and thread sew colored 
beads—fairly large ones are most effective—at 
regular intervals round the edge. This is only 
a suggestion, for to the ingenious woman 
it opens a large field of possibilities. There 
are the lovely silver and gold threads, and 
the heavy scarf silks and chenille, which can 
be procured in every possible color and shade. 

The bags, without which no costume is quite 
complete, come in every possible shape and in 
every sort of material, velvet, brocade, braided 
to match a gown, beaded or embroidered, and 
the bag must have a long cord, so that it 
can be hung from the shoulder, if madam so 
desires, or from over her arm, where it will 
nearly touch the hem of her gown. 

The season brings its usual tempting display 
of straw hats and new headwear. Roses, large 
and small, are used singly and in clusters, and 
in broken wreath effects round the crowns and 
on the brims. Large ribbon bows are placed 
on top of the crowns of the round turbans, and 
used in soft sash effects about the crown of the 
brimmed hats, ending in soft knots or small 
bows at the right side of the brim. Bright 
green satin ribbon is lovely draped in soft 
folds about a turban brim with a crown of 
draped Leghorn or a plaque of hair braid in 
the burnt tones. Lace and tulle make a chic 
turban brim with a crown of roses. There is 
great variety in the sizes of hats this season, and 
both large and small hats are fashionable. The 
mushroom brim prevails in all types. 

One model shows a Milan straw hat in the 
burnt shade, trimmed with American Beauty 
roses and rose foliage; another shows a black 
chip hat bound with black bias binding and 
trimmed with a black ostrich snake plume 
entirely round the crown. At the left side, 
on the brim, is a beautiful white rose, with its 
glossy green leaves. A white straw hat, with 
a narrow facing of black velvet on the outer 
edge of the under side, is trimmed with pastel 
pink roses and a white maline scarf about the 
crown. A round turban of gray hair braid has 
a broad bias piece of black velvet on the brim 
and a gray satin ribbon bow across the crown. 
A buckle of gray raffia finishes the center of 
the bow. A very small toque is trimmed with 
clusters of small roses and foliage, the flowers 
in the pastel shades of the greens and browns. 
There is a rich binding of brown velvet on the 
edge, and for trimming, two iridescent broad 
quills are used. A neat turban is shown in sev- 
eral colorings—blue, brown, black, burnt and 
natural tones. This is an exceedingly light 
model in weight, for the trimming is simply a 
searf of velvet, with wings of hair braid, 
bound with a narrow velvet binding. 


The Untrimmed Hats. 


HE untrimmed hats for spring are shown 
in most attractive colorings and shapes. 
They come in Leghorn straws in the natu- 

ral and burnt colorings, with black velvet bind- 
ings, and whole and half facings of the velvet. 
There are also stylish and serviceable hats, 
very useful in travelling, made of the palmetto 
straw in the natural colorings, with woven 
straw facings of navy and old blue, brown, 
violet and black. The palmetto hats are very 
flexible, and can be folded without injury to 
the straw. Another charming and also inex- 
pensive hat is that made from the ‘‘Jap’’ straw 
in all the attractive and fashionable shapes. 
This Jap straw is a coarse braid in mixed 
pastel colorings in grays, blues, violet, tan, 
brown, and so forth, and owing to the varie- 
gated scheme of coloring, may be worn with a 
Suit of any material which harmonizes with 
the general coloring of the braid. The Jap 
straw hats are inexpensive untrimmed, at the 
department store, and may be easily trimmed 
at home with a bunch of flowers, grasses, 
ribbon bow or rosette, quills, or with a straw 
ornament. . 

You can find this braid in any of the depart- 
ment stores, or in the millinery jobbing-houses, 
and it is easily sewn to a wire frame. If you 
attempt to sew a straw like this, dip it into 
water as you sew it, and then it will not crack 
as you put the needle through, and the braid 
will become more pliable if wet, so that you 
= eo — it to the wire frame. 

n these days of high prices, when hats, 
untrimmed and trimmed, and the trimmings 
also, strain our pocketbooks, a woman of 








moderate means is saved much worry if she 
can adapt her last year’s hat and trimmings to 
the mode of the present season. The first thing 
to do is to rip off all the trimmings and care- 
fully brush the straw with a whisk brush; 
then brush it again with an old piece of velvet 
dampened with alcohol. The velvet should 
be near the color of the straw; that is, if the 
straw is black or navy blue, use a piece of 
black velvet, and if the straw is brown, use 
brown velvet. Whatever color comes out of 
the velvet helps to restore the color to the 
straw, the nap of the velvet will remove the 
dust that brushing does not, and the alcohol 
will restore the natural luster to the straw. 

A hat may be entirely changed from last 
year’s appearance by sewing in a new straw 
facing. Choose your color scheme, and buy 
three and one-half or four yards of straw 
braid. One model shows a dark blue hat with 
an under facing of old blue straw. A scarf of 
navy blue velvet round the crown is finished 
at the right side front wire by two handsome 
quills in two-toned blue colorings. 

A large hat of gray braid has an old blue 
facing; a thick scarf of gray maline is drawn 
softly about the crown and finished with a 
bunch of dull pink roses and foliage at the 
right side front wire. 


Turbans, Veils and Parasols. 


F you have a turban left over from last year, 
| the brim may be worn with the broad side 

across the right side front. Freshen the straw 
as directed, and fit a band of bias velvet to the 
brim. The turban may be made very dressy 
by placing an ostrich-feather at the left side 
back wire. If the stem of the ostrich-feather 
will not curl over far enough to make the head 
of the feather handsome, then you must take 
a piece of silk-covered hat wire a little longer 
than the stem of the feather and turn one end 
over one-half inch. Place this end at the tip 
end of the feather on the inside of the stem. 
With a fine needle and fine cotton buttonhole 
stitch the wire to the stem with short stitches. 
Do not take the stitches*through the stem 
on the right side, as that will crack it and 
ruin the appearance of the feather. When 
you have the stem wired, you are able to bend 
the ostrich-feather into the graceful line. 

A last year’s turban may have the crown cut 
out and a new soft crown of taffeta silk made 
over a stiffened foundation of covering net. 
The crown may be made of lace over maline 
or of web straw draped. Almost any style of 
feather side trimming will fit in at the left side, 
a soft coque feather, a wing, or imitation 


aigrets. 

A little turban of straw which looks too 
small may be modernized and freshened by a 
full, soft draping of rain-proof maline (tulle) 
tacked lightly about the brim and finished 
at the left side back with a large maline rosette 
or a stiffened bow of the same. This trimming 
need not necessarily match the straw, but on 
a white hat one may put a delicate pink or 
blue maline. On a cream straw a delicate 
corn color would be very dainty, and a hat 
of this sort would go nicely with light summer 
gowns. 

If you have-old strips of velvet which look 
dusty and mussed you may renovate them by 
steaming. Heat a flat-iron very hot and invert 
it in a small lard pail; this will give a flat 
surface upon which to spread a wet cloth. 
Over the steaming cloth place the velvet, well- 
brushed, with nap uppermost, and brush 
briskly with a soft millinery brush. If the 
velvet you are steaming chances to be a piece 
of mirrored velvet, then you must always 
brush the nap in one direction. Keep the 
velvet over the steaming cloth until the cloth 
dries, for the velvet must be thoroughly dry 
before a new length is placed over the freshly 
dampened cloth. 

To freshen ribbon, pick out all the threads 
and knots usually left in when ripping, and 
lay the ribbon, after thoroughly brushing the 
dust from it, on an ironing-board, and place a 
sheet of white tissue-paper over it. Press with 
a very hot iron, and the ribbon will become 
smooth without losing its soft texture. 

Veilings are shown in great variety, and the 
patterns, while elaborate, are not nearly so 
trying to the eyes as those of previous seasons. 
The various all-over designs are formed of the 
meshes of the veiling, instead of being separate 
motifs with plain mesh backgrounds. There 
are leaves, flowers and many conventional fig- 
ures shown in these veilings. There are also 
the shadow veilings, some of which are like 
lace in appearance and texture. Black, white, 
and white with black threads are the most 
fashionable veilings for all occasions when a 
thin veil is worn. For driving, motoring, and 
the few cold days, fine-woven wool veils from 
Shetland are to be worn. They keep out 
dust, are soft and warm, as well as becoming. 
They come in black, white, brown and navy 
blue. 

Parasols of plain linen or silk are to be had 
at reasonable prices, and offer another chance 
for embroidery, which may be done in mer- 
cerized floss, covered cord or soutache braid, in 
simple designs. Eyelets are made in the white 
linen parasols, through which ribbon to match 
any gown may be run, and tied in a soft bow, 
while another bow is tied on the handle. 
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Like a Breakfast 
of Toasted Nuts 


That’s one way to describe Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

The grains are so nut-like that children use them in candy— 
chefs use them to garnish ice cream. Nearly all users mix them 
with bananas or berries. Cooks use them in frosting cake. 

When you serve them with cream for breakfast—or for 
supper in a bowl of milk—the crisp, brown grains will suggest 
toasted nut meats, ready to melt in the mouth. 

Four people in five like Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice better 
than any other ready-cooked cereal. We have proved this by 
hundreds of lunch-room tests. 


Nothing Else So Easy 
to Digest 


By no other process are cereal foods made even half so 
digestible. Here the millions of food granules are literally 
blasted to pieces. The digestive juices act instantly. 

One gets all the food value of the whole grain without any 
tax on the stomach. ‘There is no other way to do that. 

That’s why Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice form such ideal 
foods for between-meals and bedtime — or for people who need 
to be careful — or for business men who want a light lunch. 

They are often served, like bread or crackers, in a bowl of 
milk. For these puffed grains are as crisp as crackers, and 
four times as porous as bread. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c ...... 
Puffed Rice, 15c 0 =" 


West 

These are Prof. Anderson’s foods —the famous foods shot 
from guns. ‘The moisture in the grain is turned to steam, then 
the grains are puffed by exploding it. 

Thus the food granules are literally blasted to pieces. The 
grains are puffed to eight times normal size. Yet the coats of 
the grain are unbroken. 

They are far more delicious, far more digestible, than wheat 
or rice were ever made before. 


Eighteen Million Dishes 
Every Month 


The homes that know Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice are now consuming 
18,000,000 dishes per month. You ought 











A Reminder 


to know them, too. Tell your grocer to To Telephone 

send one package of each so you can the Grocer for 

find them out. Cut out this reminder 

and lay it aside so that you won’t forget. Puffed — 
an 


Made only by 


The Quaker Oats Company Puffed Rice 
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T euestions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 











CONTRIBUTOR 

has a plan which 

gives a close and 
delightful acquaintance 
with bird home life with 
the least possible in- 
convenience. The plan 
is simply so to attach a 
' bird-house to the sash 
of a window that the 
= pane will serve as its 
—) rear wall. The birds 
™ will do the rest. 
writes this contributor, 


AN OBSERVATION BIRD - HOUSE. 





‘*T got the idea,’’ i 
‘*from a chance visit to the house of a neigh- 


bor, a Mr. Davis. At the back of his house 
was a large unfinished room used as a carpen- 
ter shop. ‘Through the board walls on two 
sides of the room Mr. Davis had bored a two- 
inch hole, and against each of the holes had 
hung a bird-box with a glass back. Over the 
holes he had put wooden slides. Mr. Davis 
said that he did not have to be at all careful 
about making a noise. : 

‘*He drew out the wooden slide which con- 
cealed the nest on the north side of the house 
and revealed a bluebird sitting on her eggs. 
She raised up a little at first, —to show us her 
four little tue treasures,— and then settled 
back contentedly. 

‘*This—in May—was her first brood. My 
friend said that as soon as the young birds had 
flown he would clean out the nest, and the 
parents would then rear a second brood in the 
same box. The same pair, he thought, had 
been with him for seven years, and had regu- 
larly reared their two broods each season, 

‘-On the other side of the shop a pair of tree- 
swallows had their nest, and were building and 
twittering and singing while we watched them 
at close range. 

‘*The device shown in the pictures is my 
own adaptation of the idea—a small bird-house 
fastened against one 
of the lower corners 
of the window - sash. 
The box is made six 
inches square, floor 
space, and eight inches 
high at the back, with 
the roof sloping to the 
front. ‘The door is two 
inches in diameter, al- 
though to admit house- 
wrens and exclude 
sparrows it should be 
one inch—the size of a 
quarter of a dollar. 

‘he box is fastened to 
the window-sash with 
two tin angles at opposite corners and carpet 
tacks, fit so as to hold the back tightly 
against the glass. : 

‘It is a good plan to slip a sheet of dark 

per between the window-pane and the bird- 
0x, and leave it there until the nest is built, 
when it may be remo and pinned against 
the glass on the inside, to prevent the birds at 
first from being annoyed by seeing people in 
the room. When they get tame e h it may 
be taken away altogether, and it will then be 
possible to observe all that goes on in the nest. 

‘*The house shown in the pictures attracted 
a pair of wrens, which filling it with 
sticks, but actually reared their b in an- 
other house near by. If there had been a 
grape-vine over part of the window, as there 
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will be next year, possibly they would have 
used the window-nest. 

‘*These houses should attract bluebirds, tree- 
swallows, wrens, chickadees, and possibly some 
other birds. If the entire front is left open, 
robins may also build in them. I shall have 
at least four boxes in windows on different 
sides of the house next season, and hope to 
secure some fascinating stories of bird life.’’ 


® & 
THE WRONG SPECIALTY. 


YOUNG man had just told the general 
A manager that he had been six years with 

the firm, and thought that he was entitled 
to more salary. He was still in the place they 
had given him when he first went to work. 
Others of shorter service had been promoted 
and had their pay increased. He did not think 
that he had been fairly treated. 


**You’re fond of baseball, aren’t you?’’ 
asked the general manager, suddenly. The 
assistant shipping clerk admitted that he was. 

‘-Go often to the games ?’’ 

‘*No, I can’t get away very much.’’ 

‘*Who has the highest batting average in 
the league ?’’ 

The clerk gave the name. 

‘Who pitched for the Athletics last Satur- 
da 7p? 

Whe clerk had the name at his tongue’s end. 

‘*How many times was Smith struck out 
last season? What do you think are the merits 
of Brown over Jones?’’ and so forth. 

The answers came quick and clear; they 
showed thorough familiarity with the game. 

Suddenly the questions changed: ‘* What 
ward do you live in?’’ 

**Lemme see—sixth—no, eighth. ’’ 


‘*What precinct ?’” 

The clerk grinned. ‘‘You’ve got me,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I don’t know.’’ 

‘*Who’s the alderman ?’’ 

‘*Um-m-m—why, er—Conners !’’ 

‘*Wasn’t Conners beaten last spring ?’’ 

‘*Yes, he was. I’ve forgotten who beat 


him, though. ’’ 
“Who is your Representative in Congress ?’’ 

‘*Senator Black. ’’ 

‘*Senator Black is dead. I mean your Rep- 
resentative in Congress—your Congressman ?”’ 

‘*Why—Johnson. No, Johnson is our mayor. 
I can’t think of his name.’’ 

‘*You are twenty-seven years old, you say? 
You must have voted for two Presidents. ’’ 

The clerk was silent. Them he said: : 

‘*T’ll tell you, Mr. Blank, I never voted in 
my life. I don’t take any interest in politics. ’’ 

‘*Well, William,’’ said the ma .:: 
never saw a better-posted man on ball 
than you ane, ent ’m something of a fan 
myself. Baseball is a mighty fine sport, ‘but it 
isn’t everything, and there’s always r of 
your becoming a monomaniac on the subject. 

ow Gates, your chief, tells me that he has 
to watch you constantly to see that you don’t 
ship half our orders towns of the major 
leagues instead of where they belong. 

“*He says, too, that you talk baseball so 
much that he and the other boys can hardly 
do their work properly, and that _ certainly 
cannot do yours as it should be done. I have 
found you sadly deficient in the field of politics. 
You have neglected your vote, and if you 
hadn’t, you probably would have cast it igno- 
rantly. I don’t care what party you vote for, 
but vote! 

‘‘T have no doubt I could find you quite as 
lacking in information about business as about 











politics. I can’t give you a promotion or a 
raise, for I don’t think you deserve it. You 
are devoting too much time to baseball — 
thinking about it, I mean. You have not 
been promoted because newer men have 
you by dint of learning well what they were 
set to do, and of learning to do something addi- 
tional. And most of them like baseball at that. 
‘*You are where you started, and you will 
stay there so long as you take only a passing 
concern in our affairs. You must interest 
yourself in other matters, and above all, you 
must begin to vote, and vote intelligently.’ 


KITE BOATS AND PARACHUTES. 
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HE kite boat, or kite traveller, adds much 

to the fun of kite-flying. Resembling a 

monorail car upside down, propelled by 
a sail, it can be made to travel the whole 
length of the string almost to the kite. 


Furthermore, it is a simple matter to attach 
a parachute to it, which, released by a_suitable 
fuse, will drop when you want it to, and 
almost where you want it. 

To make a kite traveller, procure a piece of 
straight - grained, well - seasoned white pine, 
two feet long, one-quarter of an inch thick, 
and two inches wi Shape this as shown 
above, so that, except for the thick part where 
the mast is attached, the stick is but half an 
inch wide. ‘This is the ‘‘hull’’ of the boat. 
Now cut two strips of quarter-inch bags 
one two feet long and an inch wide 
one end, tapering to one-quarter of an inch 
at the other, for the mast, and one thirty 
inches long and one-quarter of an inch wide 
and thick, for the ‘‘yard.’? At the thicker 

int on the hull fasten the mast with small 

rads or screws, and glue it so that it will lean 


slightly toward the ‘‘stern.’’ 
ext get your mother to make, from the 
thinnest cotton, a triangular sail, the base of 


which is thirty inches long, with a hem turned 
over and sewed so that the yard will slip through 
it. From base to apex should be twenty-three 
inches. The sail should be made of strips cut 
on the bias for the sake of strength. 

Fasten the yard and sail securely to the hull 
and the mast with a cord, and bind the apex 
of the sail to the top of the mast. With a very 


fine fish-li waxed linen thread three times 
doubled, or fine copper wire, run ‘‘stays’’ from 
the stern of the hull to the top of the mast 


and down to the bow, and from the stern to 
each yard end, and from these to the bow. 

On the bottom of the hull, two inches from 
each end, re a small screw-eye, with a 
diameter of not more than a quarter of an 
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run through both of 


inch, so that a stri 
and forth along the 


them would slip bac 


to | direction of the ‘‘keel’’ of the boat. 


To sail the kite boat, reeve the end of the kite- 
line through the screw-eyes, with the bow of 
the traveller pointed toward the 
kite, give the stern a vigorous 
push, and away it will go. f 

Parachutes may be made of }== 
tissue- paper, but are better 
made of cotton. 

Cut a circle of paper or of 
cloth, the diameter of which 
should be slightly ter than 
that desired for the finished 
sary epee A diameter of two 

eet is enough if the parachute 
is to ascend on the traveller. 
Mark off on this circle a sector 
the width of which at the edge 
is one-fourth of the diameter 
of the cirele. Cut out the sec- 
tor and join the edges,—with 
ome if of parer, by sewing, if of cloth,—thus 
orming a blunt cone. 

To at Jeast six places, equidistant on the 

attach fine threads of a length of one and 
one-half times the diameter of the a. 





| They are to be brought together and tied, and 


fastened to some sort of weight. A little 
ss from a second -story window 
will be necessary to determine how heavy the 
weight should be. Four ounces for the two- 
foot parachute of opt little more for the 
eloth—will probabl found about right. If 


| the hute is of paper, = it through the 


hand, crushing it slight] fore attaching it 
to the traveller; do not fold it. 

To make a fuse, soak cotton twine—the white, 
fuzzy wrapping-cord, which breaks rather easily 
—in a strong solution of nitrate of potash. 
After soaking, lay the string out to dry. 
When it is dry you will find that if it is lighted 
and the flame blown out, a coal remains, which 
continues to burn at a steady rate. 

This rate you will have to determine yourself, 
because different cords and different strengths of 
nitrate solution make varying fuses. When 
you know the rate, you can calculate how 
much string is needed for releasing the para- 
chute from the traveller at any given time. 

With one looping of the cord, tie the 
head of the parachute to the stern of the trav- 
eller, leaving the necessary amount of cord 
hanging from it to make the hute fall at 
the desired moment. Thus, if the cord burns 
six inches a minute, and you want the para- 
chute to drop five minutes after the traveller 
starts, leave a thirty-inch length of fuse cord 
hanging from the -_, which ties the parachute 
to the traveller. Hx it just before the 
traveller is started. If the hute is too 
penvye the traveller will not rise. In this case, 
bunch the hute on the end of the travel- 
ler, ins of allowing it to trail in the air. 

*® © 


SOLUTION TO PINS AND DOTS PUZZLE. 


HE pins may be 
laced thus: On 
he third dot in 
the top line; on 

the sixth dot in the 
second line; on the 
second dot in the third 
line; on the fifth dot 
in the fourth line; on 
the first dot in the fifth 
line; on the fourth 
dot in the sixth line. 
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little difference be- 
tween the running of the trained sprinter 
and that of the untrained, active man. 
This difference, although so slight, is the ele- 
ment which makes sprinting form and pro- 
duces speed. : 

The first thing which a boy who wishes to 
sprint must learn is the start. 
The starting form which we use 
to-day is said to have been 
introduced by some a 
members of one of the wil 
desert tribes of Asia Minor, who 
were contesting in the ancient 
Greek games. It is probably the 
fastest possible way of getting 
off the mark. 

When the starter says, ‘‘On 
your mark,’’ kneel on the right 

nee. The toe of the left foot 
should be about four inches 
back of the line, with the 
right foot far enough back so 
that the right knee is about half-way between 
the heel and toe of the left foot. Place the 


UNNING at top speed is a natural exer- 
cise, and there is ver 


hands so that the thumbs and Soreinges, to 
an 


which should be extended, are on the lin 

nop the arms straight. e hands should be 
slightly farther apart than the width of the 
shoulders. Keep your head up, your eye on 
the worsted at the finish, and let your weight 
rest easily on the ht knee. ry to keep 
relaxed, so as not to tire if you have to keep 
this position for a few seconds. 

At the words, ‘‘Get set,’’ raise the right 
knee five or six inches clear of the ground and 
shift your weight to the left foot and the hands. 
Swing the body forward, with all the muscles 
tense, until another inch would lose your 
balance. Do not fall into the common mistake 
of straightening the right leg. Keep down 
behind; a much more effective push can be 
given with the leg bent: The right foot should 
rest firmly on the ground, but should have 
almost no weight on it. It is this leg which 
gives the first push off, and you can push more 
quickly if —_ have no weight to raise. Try 
to take a long, deep breath just before the 
pistol is fired, and hold it. At the sound of the 
gun, lift your hands and push off as hard as you 
can with the right foot. If you straighten up 





“ON YOUR MARKS” 


AND FIELD. : 
SPRINTS. 


too quickly, you will lose all the advantage of 
the crouching start. Do not try to get a very 
long first stride, but aim rather for quickness. 
Above in these first few strides, dig; it is 
the drive that counts in starting. Imagine that 
the race is only ten yards, and try to win. 
This starting form is used in all the sprints, 
the quarter-mile, and both the hurdle-races. 
Indeed, most half-milers and 
many distance runners use it. 
When starting on a cinder or dirt 
track, holes should be scratched 
with the spikes, after the posi- 
tion of the feet has been ascer- 
tained. They should be just 
deep enough to afford good foot- 
ing, and should be dug cross- 
wise, that is, rallel to the 
starting-line. therwise your 
— will not get so good a hold. 
If the race is on a board floor, be 
sure to fix your spikes firmly in 
the flooring. for a slip at the start 
is very likely to pull a tendon. 
After you are away from the mark, and 
fairly into your stride, there are several things 
notice. Try to see, or get some one to 
tell you, just how your legs are moving. In 
the first place, the feet should point straight 
ahead. you toe out, you are losing an inch 
or two on every stride, and toe- 
ing in is almost as bad. Be sure 
your knees are lifted straight 
orward. Try to get good length 
of stride, say seven or seven and 
a half feet. The best way to do 
this is to lift the knees. The 
lower leg and foot will then 
swing out naturally. This is a 
much better way than trying to 
reach forward with the foot. Be 
careful to keep the balance of 
your my ye enough forward, 
so as not to overreach. That is. 
the foot must strike the groun 
at the full reach of the stride, 
and not stretch out and then be pulled back 


the trouble when a man appears to be running 
fast, yet in reality is not getting much speed. 











“ GET SET” 


up very high on his toes. When the foot is 
in this position it stiffens and loses much of its 
spring and resiliency. Strike rather on the 
ball of your foot, and then, at the end of your 
stride, rise as high on your toe as you can. 
Lg a the i of both spring 
and pus er wi 

length of stride. At the end of 
the stride do not pick the foot 
up any higher than is necessary 
to bring it forward again for the 
next stride. Try to save all lost 
motion. 

The arms are harder to handle 
than the legs. There are two 
ways in which they may be 
utilized. The first of these is 
called the balance motion. The 
arms are swung more across the 
body than forward and back. 
The swing is very vigorous and 
rather short. This style is used 
almost altogether by the smaller men, who do 
not take a very long stride. Its aim is chiefly 
to balance the body perfectly, so that the legs 
“= be used to the best advantage. 

The other style is very different and prob- 
ably more effective. In it the swing is prin- 
cipally forward and back, with only_a slight 
motion across the body, and is much longer 
than in the balance ion. 

The idea is to get as much lift as ible out 
of the momentum which a powe: arm swing 

ives. To do this, perfect timing is necessary. 
is can only be obtained by constant practise 
and experiment until the rhythm is exactly 


right. Then you will suddenly feel that you 
are getting good s with very little effort ; 
i you are ‘‘into your 


n 

stride.’’ The hands should be 

clenched, and it is a good plan 

to use cork or other grips, as 

Sey are a very considerable 
elp. 

As has been said, you should 
try to get a long breath just 
before the pistol is and 
then hold it. Some sprinters 
run the whole of the one- 
hundred - yard dash without 
breathing again, but it is more 
usual to take it in two breaths, 
one at the start, and another 
, . at, say, the sixty-yard mark. 
It is said to be impossible to maintain your 


three or four inches before it touches the track. | highest pitch of speed throughout even the one- 
This is a very common fault, and is usually hendved: 


l-yard dash. 
This is probably so, and the greatest efforts 
should be made at the start, at or about the 


A sprinter should not make an effort to keep | forty-yard mark, before you breathe a second 








INTO HIS STRIDE 





time, and from the eighty-yard mark to the 
finish. In the two hundred and twenty each 
boy must use his own judgment as to how 
he can cover the ground the fastest. 

Of course practical top speed must be main- 
tained all the way, but just where to use 
the intense nervous energy 
which can last only for a 
second or two is an individual 
matter. 

A schoolboy in i for 
the sprints should not work too 
hard. Very slight staleness has 
its effects on speed. In the first 
a be sure to get into condi- 
ion before you try any fast 
work, and warm up well before 
starting each day’s practise. It 
is very easy to pull a tendon, 
starting before one is thoroughly 
warm, particularly in the cold 
weather of early spring. 

The first week’s work, then, should consist 
merely in slow ‘‘workouts,’’? with perhaps an 
occasional bit of work at three - quarters 
speed. 

inning with the second week, starts 
should be practised nearly every day. Do not 
run more t fifteen vars each time, until the 
last. Then go through a fast forty. Four or 
five times is enough for 
one moon. In addi- 
tion to this work in start- 
ing, run through a two 
hundred and twenty or 
two one - hundred - yard 
stretches at about three- 
quarters speed. 

A boy who makes the 
two hundred and twenty 
his specialty should 
increase these distances 
after a time, and occa- 
sionally go through a 
slow quarter. 

The work should be 
varied a good deal, and of 
course stiffened up as the 
season gets along. But 
except for the starts, little 
work should done at 
top speed, and even late in the season the full 
distance should not be raced through more than 
once, or, in exceptional cases, twice a week. 

In conclusion, the important things are to 
do just enough work to get in good condition 
to run the necessary number of heats without 
overtaxing yourself, to run at speed just enough 
to smooth out and keep improving your form, 
and above all, to keep feeling well. 





THE FINISH 
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CUTICURA | 
SOAP 


Because of its delicate emollient 
properties, added to its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance, 
Cuticura Soap is most fitted to 
maintain the youthful freshness and 
beauty of the complexion, hands 
and hair. Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, it overcomes a tendency 
to disfiguring eruptions in youth, 
and thus lays the foundation of a 
clear skin and good hair through 
life. No other emollients do so 
much for poor complexions, red, 
rough hands and falling hair. 





Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d@’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney ; India, 
B. K. Paul, Caleutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

uz Post free, liberal samples of Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment and 82-page book on Skin Treatment. 










Boo ee ae 
jen' _- ‘or r. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 

and Up 


Rugs, 
Ours is the 1 it factory of its kind 
America. 


ished TFEUG. 
Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
(Grand Prizes at 3 Worid’s Fairs.) 





Olson Rug Co., 


63 Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 





HOWAR 
DUSTLESS-DUSTER 


**NO OIL TO SOIL.’’ 
Dust book and small sample free. 





| 


Howard Dustless-Duster Co. } 
164-8 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


| 





AN INDUSTRIOUS QUEEN. 


N the cause of charity Queen Mary of England 
is most generous. But she does not waste her 
energy or give way to mere sentiment, declares a 
writer in the North American Review. Herself 
an industrious worker, the Queen is ever anxious 
to see that proper attention to sewing is given in 
the schools, and in many ways she has assisted in 
encouraging the art of needlework. 
As Duchess of York, she provided the means for 


| building a room at the village homes for little 


girls at Addlestone, where the rescued children 
as they grow up are taught to make their own 
outfits for service. 

The Queen makes crochet woolen garments for 
poor children at the rate of sixty a year, and on 


eing asked how she could possibly make so large | 


a number, replied: 


“T have always one of the little petticoats on | 
hand in each of my sitting-rooms, and I take it up | 


whenever I have a few spare minutes; then in the 
evenings my husband reads to me and I work, 
and get through a good deal.” ; 

Some of these garments find their way to 
mothers’ meetings, and the younaess baby present 
is the happy possessor of the royal gift, which is 
usually placed in a glass bockcase or cupboard, 
and shown by the proud mother to admiring friends 
and neighbors. 

The father of one of these fortunate babies was 
unexpectedly driving a carriage in which the King, 
then Prince of Wales, was seated. On returning 
home the man said to his wife: 

“As I was driving his royal highness I said to 
myself, ‘Ah, sir, you little know that my wife has 
® py of your wife and a petticoat for our 

a 


of her own making hanging up in our parlor | 


bookcase.’ ”’ 


The royal children are trained by their mother 


in the same habits of beneficence and self-forget- 
fulness, and last year Princess Mary sent into the 
London section of the Needlework Gild one hun- 
dred articles of her own making and collecting. 


* @¢ 


NANTUCKET “CAMELS.” 


N 1842 a unique marine institution made its ap- | 
pearance in Nantucket, and bore the name of | 


“camels.” The camels, writes H. B. Turner in 
“The Story of the Island Steamers,” were really 


huge floating dry docks for carrying ships over 
the bar, where the depth of water had been grad- | 


ually decreasing since 1830. 
Being flat-bottomed, the camels could float in 


water very much shallower than a loaded ship | 


required. They were like two long, large boxes 
floating side by side, and held together at the ends 
by large iron chains. The outer sides were almost 
straight up and down, but the inner sides were 
curved, making, when the two sections were drawn 


| together, an interior basin, just the shape of the 


bottom of a ship. 
The - was for the camels to be separated far 
enough to allow the ship to be hauled into the 


| basin between the two sections, then to be drawn 


and held fastened together by the chains, holding 


| the ship between them, so that the camels and the 
| ship could then be towed over the shallow places 


in the channel to the wharf, as a heavy load might 
be carried over a desert upon the backs of two 


| camels walking side by side. 


The use of camels for hearers pr ships was no 
new experiment, as they were used in Holland as 


| early as 1688. They were first built by the Dutch 


at Amsterdam, for the purpose of taking large 


| ships over the Pampas, a passage between two 
| sand-banks in the a Zee. 
1 


The Russians 
also used camels for taking their large ships over 
the shoals that were formed at Neva. Camels 
were also used at Venice, and at each of these 
— they were handled successfully and with 
profit. 


® © 


CHINAMAN DOGGER. 


N England a dogger is a Dutch fishing craft on 

the North Sea. In Australia a dogger is one 
whose business it is to kill the wild dogs that are 
so troublesome to the sheep-raisers. The people 
paid a good bounty for the killing of the destruc- 
tive animals, and Mr. Bean, in the pages of his 
book, “On the Wool Track,” describes a Chinese 
“way that was dark.” 


_ There are dogs thick enough to-day, although it 
is not generally known, on the hills not one hun- 
dred miles from Sydney. There are dogs by the 
hundred across the border in South Australia. In 
almost all far western runs there is a dingo or 
two in the back paddocks. 

But a man is generally kept dogging, and the 
boundary-rider = a few pounds out of occa- 
sional scalps. There was a time when a scal 
meant the two ears of a dog and the forehe 
between. They paid one pound for each scalp. 
In those days a Chinese came to a certain run 
out back. e asked to be taken on as a dogger. 
They engaged him, and he disappeared, for the 
time being, out into one of the far paddocks. 

age || he brought in a sealp; and then an- 
other, and then scalps every week. Nobody knew 
there were many dogs about; nobody else saw 
them. But the Chinese was bringing in whole 
mobs of /?. T In the end some one examined 
the scalps. It was found that when he killed one 


dog he manufactured about twenty scalps out of | 


him—ears and all. They were fine art. 


But after that the people altered the rule. The 


scalp since that date has meant a strip of skin cut 
from the tip of the nose right down the back to 


the tail. You cannot manufacture two back-bones | 


out of one dog. 
*® ¢ 


DEIFYING DULNESS. 


i ¢ interesting story in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s recent 
book, entitled “The Second Post,’ throws a 
charming light on Sir Walter Scott’s genuine 
geniality of soul. 

Scott was liable to great intrusions of every 
kind. A stupid, chattering fellow got at him by a 
letter, and stayed a week at Abbotsford. He was 
a great bore, and two other visitors were obliged 


one day to retire to a window to avoid laughing 


outright. Sir Walter hobbled up to them. 

“Come, come, young gentlemen,” said he, “be 
more respectful. I assure you it requires no small 
talent to be a decided bore.” 


* © 


EVER AT THE SALUTE. 
VERYBODY— including the dogs of Edin- 
burgh—knew Dr. John Brown, and as he 
passed along the streets, his smiles and nods and 
friendly words radiated in every direction. 
He did not often raise his hat, an omission which 


| a writer in the Cornhill Magazine says the genial | 


gentleman explained in this way. 
““My nods,” he said, “are on the principle that 
my hat is chronically lifted, at least to women.” 
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A “NATIONAL” Style Book 
For Every Companion Reader 


| 

| We have a ‘“‘ NATIONAL,” Style Book reserved for 
| every Companion reader—we have reserved one copy 
for you, to be sent you free and entirely without 
obligation on your part. 

This is not only a book of styles—a fashion author- 
ity—but a book as well of money-saving. It gives you 
your choice of all the most desirable styles and saves 
you money. It shows youall the new Waists 98 cents 
to $8.98; Skirts $1.49 to $14.98; Lingerie Dresses $4.98 
to $22.50; Silk Dresses $11.98 to $29.98, and the 
famous ‘“NATIONAL,”’ Made-to-Measure Tailored 
Suits, prices from $15 to $40. Everything inter- 
esting in the world of Fashion is included in this 
“ NATIONAL” Style Book. 

And one copy is yours free All you need dois 
simply to send us your name and address, and this 
wonderful 224-Page ‘‘ NATIONAL,” Style Book will 
be sent you free by return mail. 

If you wish samplesof materials for “NATIONAL,” 
| Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits state colors you pre- 
fer. Samplesare sent gladly, butonly whenasked for. 











“ ONYX.” stamped on a hose means— 


| 

| 

| THE MAKER'S BEST EFFORT— 
|| THE BUYER'S BEST JUDGMENT. 
| 

| 


These two sentences state the simple truth 
and explain the "ONYX" Success. 

Our best efforts, extending over twenty-five 
years, have produced the “ONYX” Quality 
which appeals to your Best Judgment. 

Do not attempt the impossible: better hose 
cannot be found than those which bear the 
“ ONYX” Trade-Mark. 

We describe below a few ONYX" Qualities 
which will please you 

990 S. The New “Chiffon Hose’’—Women’s 

“ONYX” Sheerest Gauze Lisle—Black, Tan 

and White with “Dub-l Top” and “*Doublex” 

splicing at heel and toe. Just what its name 
implies ° ° ° 50c. per pair. 


409 K. Women’s “ONYX” “Dub-1 Top”’ Black, 
White and Tan Silk Lisle with ‘‘Doublex’’ Spli- 
cing at Heel and Toe; feels and looks like silk ; 
wears better. ° ° ° 50c. per pair. 

409G. The Gauze weight of this celebrated 
number with all its merits. . 50c. per pair. 

OUT-SIZE HOSE 
£18 S. Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle 
“ DUB-L TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Car- 
dinal, Sky, Navy, Violet, “‘ Doublex” splicing 
at heeland toe . ° e e 50c., per pair. 











Pure Linen Hand Price $7100 Regular 
Embroidered Waist == Price, $1.75 
Postage Prepaid by Us 

No. 21311. There are seven notable points about 
this beautiful waist. First, it is pure linen, It is Hand- 
embroidered—guaranteed—and prettily and neatly 
done. It is lace-trimmed as pictured, and it is one of 
the very newest and most delightful styles. 

It is a regular $1.75 waist, now offered at a friend- n ’ . 
making price of $1.00. And we pay the postage. Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, 

Pact he 8 is, that if you are not delighted with this Wistaria a Pe Bronze, American 
waist—if you don’t think it actually cheap at $1.75, send Beauty, Pongee—all colors to match shoe or 
it back at our expense, and we will refund your money. gown. Every pair guaranteed. $2.25 per pair. 
The charssing style feature of this model is the simu- 
lated front closing in effective point design, trimmed 
with lace insertion and a ruffie of edging, further en- 
riched with Irish crochet buttons and hand embroidery. 
A yoke effect is formed of pin-tucks and wide tucks on 
the shoulders. he back, which closes invisibly, has 
clusters of pin-tucks, and the fashionable sleeves are 
tucked and lace-trimmed to form deep cuffs. A lace- 
trimmed high collar completes this very becoming waist. 

SIZES: 32 to 44 bust. 
White only. Special Price, $1 .00 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We postage and expressage to all parts of the 
world. Your money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. *x3.y 072s" 


IN EACH TOWN 
WANTED RIDER AGENTS ont — = 
ride and ex- 


hibit a sample 1911 Model “ Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every 

where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We shi 

to anyone, anywhere in the U. 8. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, anc 

allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 

put it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 

the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 

LOW FACTORY PRICES at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 

$25 middlemen's profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 

your bicycle, DO NOE BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until 

you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 

when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 

You WILL BE ASTONISHE our superb models, at the wonderfully low prices we 

can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We 

are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. ICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 


T; i] rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES COASTER B AKE and everything in the bicycle line at half usual ces. 
DO NOT AUT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing 

& great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. (50, CHICACO, ILL. 


Let Us Ship You a House! 
We Save You 50% on Building Material 
Write for Grand Free Catalog of 5000 Building Material Bargains 


Send today for Grand Free Millwork Catalog of all material needed to 
build, remodel or repair houses, barns and all classes of buildings. Over 
5,000 items in building material described, illustrated and offered at half 
the price charged by your local dealers. Everything in the latest styles, 
approved by best architects. Made in America’s Model Millwork Plant, 
the largest in the world. 

Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Stairs, Porches, Plan Book 
Etc., Direct to You at HALF Regular Prices! FREE 
Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction Guaranteed! > oni a 

We do a business of over a million dollars a year. | tical houses, cot- 
Our enormous reserve stock insures prompt shipment, | tages, bun plows, 
no matter how large the order. We sell for cash and | postage & mailing. 
guarantee to refund money if material is not 
found absolutely satisfactory. Send list of mate- 
} rial needed, for FREE ESTIMATE. Write for 
| Free Catalog and full information today. (67 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


2351 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 





SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 
106. Women’s “ ONYX” Pure Thread Silk 
— the extraordinary value — best made 
merica—every possible shade or color— 








FOR MEN 
E 325. Men’s “ ONYX” Black and Colored 
Silk Lisle, “Doublex” splicing at heel and toe. 
“The Satisfactory Hose.” 50c. per pair. 
Sold at the quality shops. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will direct you to the nearest dealer or send postpaid 
any number desired. Write to Dept. 16. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors New York 































































Art Window, $3.75. Oak Flooring, 100 lineal feet, 52c. 
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EASTER EGGS. 

SIN Germany, and in parts of 
this country, it is customary 
at Easter time for. parents 
to hide colored eggs in vari- 
ous nooks and corners out- 
doors for the children to 
hunt. Long before Easter 
day the German mother 





begins to lay by a store of eggs, and to gather | pb 


the homely materials used in coloring them. 


Harmless vegetable dyes for Easter eggs may 
be bought, but many colors may be produced 
at home without expense. 
For example, eggs => 
dyed a rich brown by boil- 
ing them in water with onion 
skins. If before they are 
put in the onion water the 
are sewed in small bags wit 
ivy or parsley leaves, their 
shells will be variously 
tinted. 

A few violets in the bags 
will color the eggs brown 
and lilac. If the eggs are 
wrapped in colored silks, or 
even in bright-colored paper 
or calico —_ vari 
yvatterns will appear upon 
fhe shells. ‘The eggs should be placed in luke- 
warm water, which is gradually brought to 
the boiling-point. After boiling some time, 
the water should be allowed to cool before the 

28 are removed. ; ; 

hey may be colored bright green by being 
boiled in water with spinach or fresh grass. 
Logwood colors them violet; a little eae 
added to the logwood water changes the color 
to delicate lilac. Cochineal colors eggs any 
shade of red, from pink to scarlet, according 
to the amount added to the water. Indigo 
dyes the eggs deep blue. ; 

Colored eggs may be ornamented by drawing 
patterns on the shells with tallow before boil- 
ing. As the dye will not affect the parts coy- 
ered with grease, the designs will appear in 
white upon the colored background. _ 

Egg-shells may be engraved by drawing the 
designs with melted wax or varnish, and then 
dipping the shells in strong oe. The 
vinegar eats away the shell, and leaves the 

tern in relief. If the rest of the shell is to 

colored, the wax or varnish should be left 
on during the Tr and removed later by 
scraping or with the aid of alcohol. : 

Appropriate Easter mottos or couplets writ- 
ten on the egg-shells add to the surprise and 
delight of the - hunter. 
These may be written with 
a quill pen dipped in a weak 
a of me agen pens 

ith a pyrography outfit one 
can also draw designs or 
write on an egg-shell, if 
he will first brush it with 


a solution of sugar and water, 
and let it y. This thin, 
invisible ing is easily 
burned with the pyrographic 
needle. 
Nothing will surprise 
ests at the Easter break- 


t more than to find, after 
taking off the shell of their 
egg, an Easter motto or couplet upon the egg 
itself. To write in this manner, make an ink 
from pounded oak-galls, alum and vinegar. If 
oak - galls cannot be tannin from the 
drug-store may be used instead. The mixture 
should be aliowed to stand for some time. 
When the ink is ready, write the inscription 
in large characters upon the shells of - 
boiled with an ordinary steel pen. Let 
the writing dry ——— and then place the 
eggs for some time in t water. en the 
writing will disappear from the outside of 
the shells, only to be revealed a the egg 
itself when the shell is removed. ‘The process 
does not hurt the egg for eating. 

If preferred, cous may be *‘blown’’ before 
— — This done, the empty shell 
— carefully washed in warm salt 
water. 


The accompanying illustrations show some 
artistically colored eggs. These were painted 
with distemper or body colors. The 9 is 
hung upon a darning-needle or hatpin while 
being painted, so that it need not be touched 
by the fingers, and must be allowed to dry for 
some hours. ‘The colors are pr by a coat 
of transparent varnish, and the eggs are orna- 
mented with tiny silk ro gp through 
- punctures and tied in s bows at each 
end. 
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MAKING A TAILORED COAT. 


AKING a tailored coat has proved too 
much for many a home dressmaker, yet 
there are few things that are a greater 

economy. 

There are certain suggestions which, no 
matter how familiar they may be, will always 
bear repeating, as to the importance, for ex- 
ample, of using only the softest of stiffening 
and of having the material thoroughly sponged. 
Do not let the common warning against buying 
a pattern that is too small result in the pur- 
chasing of one that is too large. It takes a 
great deal of skill to fit a pattern that is too 
large. When the bust measure is between 
thirty-four and thirty-five inches, the thirty- 
four-inch size is better than the thirty-six. 
is easier to make alterations in the pattern 
length of the waist and sleeves, if necessary, 
than to fit the larger garment. 

A common mistake is to cut the cloth larger 
than the pattern, after taking the correct bust 
measure, the is to be worn over 
the other clothing. The rn-makers have 
already made ‘all the allowance necessary. 
When a coat has been taken in to any extent 
at the shoulder and under-arm seams, so that 
the armhole has been made smaller, a sleeve 





| 


it |} 





of a smaller size will be found to set better 
than the one which oS pattern. 
For example, where a thirty-six-inch size has 
been taken up at the is, a sleeve from a 
thirty-four-inch pattern will be more satisfac- 


tory. 

‘boo much emphasis cannot be laid upon the 
need of cutting a coat according to the direc- 
tions on the pattern as to the ‘‘straight’’ of 
the goods, and so forth. jally is this 
important in the case of the collar, every por- 
tion of which should always be cut on the 


jas. 

The pattern-makers are learning to avoid 
the sharp points on collars and revers. When- 
ever these sharp points are found on a pattern, 
they should be rounded off, as it is almost im- 

ible to finish them well. The finishing of 
The collar and revers is the most important, 
as well as the most difficult, of the work. 
The usual directions are to the fronts of 
the coat, then make the collar and sew it in 
place. But careful examination of well-tailored 
—— will show that tailors do not do it in 
his way. 

Instead, baste the stiffening for the fronts to 
the body of the coat. Baste the collar stiffen- 
ing to the under side of the collar, and quilt, 
that is, run five or six rows of machine-stitch- 
ing lengthwise. Then sew this portion of the 
cooler to the coat, as notched, with the seam 
on the wrong side. When rolled, the stiffening 
will be on the _— side of the collar. Now 
sew the ends of collar facing to the facing 
for the fronts of the coat, with notches even, 
and with the seam on the wrong side. Press 
all seams open. Place the facing on the _ 
face to face, baste, and sew in a seam all roun 
the edge. Turn and stitch — 

This method simplifies this difficult under- 
taking to a very greateextent, and the result 
will usually be found satis ry: 
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THE PIPE-ORGAN FOR GIRLS. 

HERE is a popular notion—shared by a 

good many parents—that the pipe-organ 

puts too severe a strain on a girl’s 
strength. This comes from a mistaken belief 
that she has to pump with her feet and play 
at the same time—as she does on the reed- 
organ. 

What she does use her feet for is to play the 
bass notes of the music on a pedal keyboard, 
similar to the keyboards for the hands, but 
having fewer octaves—a process that requires 
skill rather than strength, although the organ- 
ist should be tall enough to reach the farthest 
pedals without straining. The pipe-organ is 
always pumped for her; the wind is supplied 
by bellows operated by a motor, unless the 
organ is so small that a man can pump it by a 
handle from behind. 


The -work brings into use muscles in 
the back and legs which have not been | in 
the same way before, and a growing girl, 
therefore, should not practise too much while 
her body is being adapted to this new work. 
One or two hours at a time will be e h. 
More than that will result in fatigue and the 
careless work which may follow fatigue. 

f course if a girl is suffering from any 
i) ic weakness, she should get the consent 
of her family os mp before engaging in any 
new work—w: er organ-playing or anything 
else—which requires movement of the 


body. 

On the other hand, there are many girls 
who have porn the study of the ae 
ae weak backs and feeble oa 
ance. y moderate ractise they have been 
rewarded not only wi Dee gg A in playing, 
but also by unusual strength in back and 
ankles and greatly improved endurance. 

Before taking up the pipe-organ a girl should 
be able to play reasonably well on the piano, 
or at ry rate on the reed-organ. knowl- 
edge of the fundamental laws of music and the 
ability to read at sight readily will make 


her progress more rapid, ay she = 
ying the 


be gaining these while she is 
Som 

me one is likely to say that organ 
will ‘‘spoil your daughter’s touch. ’? ere is 
little r of this, however. ‘‘Touch,’’ or 
tone quality, depends more upon the emotional 
quality of the musician than upon the instru- 
ment. An _ uni inative, practical rson 
Ta ages sreseeeiseaces cll sat 

n lve, sym ic m will prob- 
ably have a si , emotional tone. 

e quality of it can be improved or injured 
by good or bad practise, @ poor instrument 
will not permit a master musician to produce 
his best effects. But the secret of tone quality 
is temperamental or spiritual, rather than 


The wide range of tone effects possible on 
the organ and the power to produce a magnifi- 
cent volume of sound when all the stops are 
released cannot fail to increase a girl’s capacity 
for the enjoyment of tone quality—so much so 
that she is apt to return to the piano dissatis- 
fied by its lack of variety and grandeur as 
compared with the rich resources of the organ. 
But on the piano she must ‘‘make’’ her own 
tone: she must study how to draw from her 


ractise 


instrument a greater depth of tone than she | fine 


demanded before. 

Moreover, the organ work will have called 
for a legato—a close connecting of consecutive 
tones—much greater than the piano has re- 
quired, and this aaae © & y sure to im- 

rove the tone quality of her piano-playing 
if she applies it here. 

Accuracy of piano technique can also be im- 

roved by pipe-organ practise. 

ws that a slovenly player can cover mistakes 
on the piano by the use of the sustaini Fee 
— es many other tones, al ough 
causing a confusion of sounds, held simultane- 
ously with the discord, succeeds in lessening 
the prominence of it. 

But there is no sustaining pedal to save the 
organist. When once the key is touched, the 
tone is produced; and if it is the wrong key, 
the discord is revealed. So that the organ, by 


Every pianist. 





failing to help the slovenly musician to cover 
her mistakes, offers an effective discipline to 
any one who is striving to overcome inaccuracy. 
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STARTING AN ASPARAGUS - BED. 


IKE almost all garden crops, 
6 the yield of asparagus de- 
pends more upon richness of 
soil and thoroughness of cultiva- 
tion than it does upon the area 
planted. A bed one hundred feet 
long by ten feet wide, properly 
cared for, will yield its owner a 
larger profit than one of an acre 
on similar soil where the fertilization and 
culture have been inadequate. 


The secret of successful asparagus-raising is 
heavy manuring. It is impossible to make the 
soil rich; and only on land that has been 
made e ingly fertile can thick, ‘‘fat’’ 
shoots—so much more tender and palatable 
than slender ones—be grown. 

When possible, it is a good plan to havea 
larger bed than is needed for the wants of the 
family — A farmer qd AY 

years ago to raise = m a one 

ee te and twenty-five feet long by. twenty- 
five feet wide has not only kept the table liber- 
ally supplied, but has never failed to sell as 
much as one hundred dollars’ worth a season, 
and sometimes more. 

Any soil that will grow other garden crops 
will grow asparagus, but it does best in a 
moderately sandy loam, having a natural 

i . As it is found wild by the seashore 
and sometimes along the edge of salt marshes, 
it used to be thought that a heavy, rather wet 
soil was best suited to it. Experience has 
— this notion incorrect, and it has been 

ound that the wild specimens growing along 
the beach where the soil is very sandy thrive 
fully as well as those on the edge of the marsh. 

eavy pte 9 however, is —e 
that asparagus must have. The land on whic! 
it is to be planted should first be spread with 
a coat of stable manure as heavy as it can be 
plowed in. After the ground has been plowed 
and harrowed, deep furrows, about three feet 
a should be made with a one-horse plow, 
and then made still deeper by putting the 
plow through them a second time. 

Along the bottom of these furrows should 
be strewn a layer of fine, short manure; the 
kind does not matter much, so long as it is of 
Ceca bones vicher endl Sour, od bovine Oo 

richer Tr, ving the 

lant food. in more i iately available con- 
ition. If this is used, a layer an inch thick 
will be enough; if stable manure is used, two 
or even three inches will be none too much. 
Earth an inch in depth should be spread = 
_ manure, and in this the plants should be 


7 eee cman So tnd, any good commer- 
cial fertilizer may be in the furrows in- 
stead. It should be spread about one-half inch 
deep, and then be mixed thoroughly with the 
soil; but manure is preferable. 

For planting, procure, if possible, roots that 
are two years old, as t Saves a year in 
waiting for the plants to come into bearing. 
They should be set nine or ten inches apart, 
and the work should be done carefully. The 
roots should be divided in the middle, spread 
apart, as shown in the illustration, and forced 
down a little into the earth. he und 
should be packed firmly round them by the 


When the setting out is somites, the furrow 
should be filled level with the ground. This 
will leave the ‘‘crowns,’’ or tops of the roots, 
several inches below the b 
ll po aap — is 2 wait —_ = 
oung Ss: ap above the groun 
then ——. the bed. scrupulously free from 
weeds ; is must be done until the cold 
weather stops their growth. With the advent 
of frost the asparagus tops will die. They 
should then be mowed and removed and the 
whole bed covered heavily with manure. 

As this manure is to serve the double pur- 
oy of enriching the ground and protecti 

he plants from the harmful effect of re: 
freezings and thawings, it is better to have it 
rather coarse and mixed with more or less 
straw or other litter; and it should leave no 
part of the ground exposed. 

In the spring this manure must be raked off 
and the ground made mellow by digging, or 
better still, by using a horse - cultivator. If 
the planting has been done as directed, all the 
roots will be so far below the surface as to be 
out of reach of the cultivator teeth. 

These processes should be re 
year, and the bed never allowed 
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Top of Furrow 
Filled in Level with 
Ground ~ 





~ Bottom of Furrow 
The Right Way to Set Asparagus Plants 


the winter without the heavy coat of coarse 
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ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 

Either style with any three|etters and 
one or 

St Silver, 

Silver Plated. 

Catalog. 8: designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. Y. 

















5 Glorious New Hardy Flowers 


All Blooming first year from seed 


The ones 5 Hardy Perennials bloom 

freely in 2 to 3 months from seed, making 

sturdy plants which flower in the green year 
after year in great profusion. en once 

_— they are permanent for many years. 
he most satisfactory of garden flowers. 

Early Garden Pinks—Magnificent, large double 
blossoms of rich spicy f nee, and a great 
variety of colors running from white to deep 
e through all intermediate shades, tin 
blendings and variegations. Many blossoms are 

beautifully fringed, surpassing Carnations. The 

ooming from early spring to late fall. 
lant will show 100 or more blossoms at 
egin blooming in 3 months from seed. 

ueen—Gorgeous spikes of flame 
owers, 4 feet tall. Nothing more showy. 

Butterfi M Violet—These bloom quickly from seed 
and continue through spring, summer and fall in 
great profusion. 

priy Delphinium—Blue and white. Flowers 

freely first season, hardy, robust and very showy. 
erpetual num Perenne—One of the most 
charming of hardy plants with a profusion of sky 
blue and white blossoms all summer. 

Any of the above at 10 cts per pkt or 

For Only 20 cts., we will mail one packet 
seed each of above 5 showy hardy flowers, 
together with our Catalogue. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 

Fruits FREE «156 pages, 500 il- 

lustrations, and colored plates. We have. been in 

business 36 years and have half a million customers 
all over the country. tion guaranteed. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 








manure. This will usually keep it in good 
bearing condition; but still better results may 
be obtained by an additional application of | 
> manure or commercial fertilizer in the 
spring, after the coarse manure has been raked 
off. good rule is to spread this spring coat 
directly upon the rows and to work it care- 
fully into the soil. The soil between the rows 
will have been made rich enough by the | 
winter coat. 

If the plants are strong and the ground rich | 
enough, a few sprouts can be cut the second 
season, but a full crop is not sure until the 
third spring from the time Ep ye In 
other words, if a bed be plan this spring 
(1911), it will yield the full crop in the 
spring of 1913. When it is remembered that 
asparagus is a hardy perennial, continuing in 
good condition for twenty or even longer, | 
the time and trouble required in starting the 
plantation are not too great. 

As asparagus in a wild state is always found 

(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 











Has revolutionized ‘%% a 
the use oftapioca,and Sige 
presents an entirely 
new line of puddings, desserts, etc., 
that are wholesome, handsome, tooth- 
some and easily prepared. 

The old forms of tapioca were un 
ular because of the hours of contin 
necessary in their preparation, and 
the hard, gummy lumps they con- 
tained when done. Minute Tapioca 






Requires No Soaking // 


Ready for instant use, cooks quickly, 
in boiling water or milk, always light 
and delicious, and everybody likes it. 
Try this dessert at our expense. 
Cocoanut Cream Tapioca 


Boil 15 minutes in double boiler, 
stirring frequently, one quart hot 
ak, wwe level tablespoons of 
\o- 



















Add 
beaten yolks of 
three eggs and re- 
move from ve. 
Cover with whites 
of ogee beaten to 
a stiff froth with a 
little sugar. Brown 
in quick oven. 

SAMPLE FREE 
Enough to make this dessert 
and inuteman Cook Book 
sent absolutely free. 

In accepting this offer, be sure 

to send your grocer’s name. 2 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
93 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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WANTED: 5000 Squabs Daily 


by only one N. Y. commission firm. See what they 
say in National Squab Magazine (monthly), speci- 
men copy from us Ten Read also in our big 
1911 Free Book how to make money breeding squabs, 
how to get §6 a doz., how to start small and grow big. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
= 5 oS A ee a ee 2 oe ee 
N = — ————_____->_. 


















An air gun that will shoot 

through one-half inch pine easily. 
Many times more powerful than spring 
. Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 
. 6c. pays for 1,000 shots (delivered #0c.). 
Force of shot is under control. 37 inches long. Walnut stock. 
Nickel takes down. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. Sent 
prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. Pacific 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 517 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


































simply a heel 
seam. The 
gusset makes 


a roomy 
heel, relieved of 
all strain. Knit 
on special machines made by us— 
there's no other machine that can 
make the long heel gusset peculiar 
to Lasherhose. There’s more fit, more 
comfort, more wear, more satisfaction 
in Lasherhose than in any other hose 
youever bought. Be sure they’re marked 
Lasherhose. PRICES: Per Pair 15c. 
= 2 Pairs 25c. 12 Pairs $1.50. 
Ask your dealer for Lasherhose. J/ he 
\ hasn't them, we'll send post-paid at regular 
# velail prices as given above. Be sure to 
a State Size and Color. oe 
; VERMONT HOSIERY COMPANY, Bennington, Vt. 
LOE : 


NEVER MIND 


[PAGES 























ACE GLUE costs -10c. and 


‘ 
TFN) you break an article 
Men worth $10.00 why 


, this wonderful ad- 
hesive ready for in- 


_— _—— stant use? 
Sold also in pin sealing tubes if you 
prefer it 


Library slips with every bottle and tube 


Le PAGE’S LIQUID | gra 


| growing in a saline atmosphere and soil, this 
| fine ‘aon of the poomeary elements in its 
| food should not go Y The actual 
|amount of salt that cultivated asparagus re- 
quires is less, however, than is commonly 
| ae. Near salt water the air and soil 
contain enough salt. In inland districts the 
salt must be supplied by occasional top-dress- 
ings. Salt ground to the size of peas—or a 
little finer—is best for this purpose. It should 
be applied in the spring, r the winter coat 
of manure has y 
sown by hand, about as thickly as one would 
sow oats or barley. An application each 
alternate year is generally enough. 
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A STRAWBERRY - BARREL. 

F your garden is so small that you cannot 
afford space for a strawberry-bed, why not 
use a strawberry-barrel? A strong barrel— 
|a burned-out oil- or molasses-barrel is best— 
that will stand the weather is the first need. 
Knock out the top, and with an inch auger 
bore about six holes in the bottom. These are 
for drainage. Then, measuring to get the 
spaces regular, bore holes in rows circling 
the barrel and about six inches apart. Only 
the holes of every other line should fall directly 
under each other. There will be space for 

about six rows of ten or twelve holes each. 
The barrel should be set in a sunny place, 
having a few blocks under it to assist drainage, 
and "should stand exactly level, so that the 
a drainage may be 
RAN straight down ; other- 
: wise the water will 
run out of the holes 
in the sides and waste 
the earth. The bar- 
rel does not need to 





sun in order that all 


fited by its warmth 
and light. 

Have some rich 
earth pre , well 


mixed with rotted 
manure, as this 
serves to hold moisture for the plants. A 
ag gee soil, one that will not bake or pack, 
is ; 

Fill the barrel up to the first row of holes 
with earth. Then sprinkle the soil, from 
watering-pot or hose, so that it settles well. 
Thrust the roots of the plants through the 
holes, packing the earth lightly about the roots 
on the inside. The crown of the plant should 
be in the mouth of the hole. Put in a new 
layer of earth and repeat. 

sure to sprinkle each layer of soil as it is 
put in. This is important. If the soil be 
sprinkled only after the layers of earth are 
put on, the whole mass will settle and the 
roots be badly misplaced. 

Economy of —_ > ‘not the only merit of 
the strawberry - . There are no weeds 
with which to contend. Frost on early blooms 
may easily be ed against by covering. 
Drought is no foe, since a bucket of water, 
poured gently into the top of the barrel, will 
nourish the whole crop. And, too, the berries 
can be picked without tiresome stooping. Two 
barrels, well set and well cared for, should 
provide an abundance of berries for a family 
of ordinary size. 
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OME OLD ENGLISH RECEIPTS.—The virtues 

of certain old English dishes have been so 

lauded in the literature of the last century 
that most of us feel as if we had a speaking 
acquaintance with them, in spite of our ignorance 
as to how they are made. ere are the receipts 
for a few of the most celebrated ones: 


CLOTTED CREAM.—As an adjunct to stewed 
fruit and cereals, this has a wide popularity. In 
Devon and Cornwall it is even eaten with after- 
noon tea, aprons on the bread instead of butter. 
Strain fresh milk into a large metal pan, put it 
in a cool place, and keep it unmoved for twenty- 
four hours in winter and twelve hours in summer. 
Then seald very slowly over a low fire; the slower 
| the scalding is done the better and the thicker the 
clotted cream. Skim it the following day. It 
should be almost as thick as cream cheese. 


PUDDINGS IN HASTE.—<An old English 
receipt which requires little time or labor is as 
follows: 

Chop one cup of suet and mix it with an equal 
| quantity of grated bread. Add a few dried cur- 
| rants, the beaten yolks of four eggs, the whites of 
| two, and a teaspoonful each of a lemon peel 

and ginger. Mix the ingredients, make the mix- 
ture into egg sha ed balls, using a very little flour, 
and drop them into a skillet of boiling water. 
Boil them about twenty minutes—they will rise to 
the surface when done. Serve them with any 
| sweet sauce. 





HOT POT.—Use two pounds of fore-quarter 
mutton chops, and two sheep’s kidneys. Trim 
the chops neatly, cut off all vm fat, la 
half of them in a well-buttered deep dish, an 
with them a kidney cut in slices. Sprinkle over 
them a little pepper and salt and a teaspoon- 
ful of finely minced onion, and place upon them a 
quarter of a pound of potatoes cut in slices. Put 
two or three lumps of butter here and there, and 
repeat _until the meat is used and the dish nearly 
full. Cover the top with whole potatoes, pour a 
half-pint_ of water or stock over them, and bake 
in a moderate oven for two or three hours. A 
layer of oysters improves the flavor of the dish. 


VEAL PIE.—Select a pound and a half of veal 
cutlets a quarter of an inch thick, free from skin 
and bone, and half a pound of thin ham. Season 
| the meat with a little salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, 
ted lemon rind and powdered mace, the quan- 
tity of salt used being yey by the quantity 
ofham. Divide the meat into pieces an inch and 
a half square, put it in layers into a buttered dish, 
and pour over it a quarter of a pint of cold stock 
or water. Put among the pieces of veal the yolks 
of four hard-boiled eggs and four button mush- 
rooms. Cover the dish with good pastry, with a 
hole in the center that the steam may escape, and 





bake the pie in a moderate oven for two hours. 
| Have re y, some my! seasoned veal gravy to 
| pour into the pie after it is done. Serve it with 
cut lemon. 





PINEAPPLE WHIP.—Peel a pineapple care- 
| and grate it fine. Whip one pint of cream 
until it is stiff, add one-half cup of fine sugar and the 
grated pineapple, stir together until well mixed, 
set on ice until very cold, and serve in glasses. 








been removed, and should be | 


be turned toward the ! 
plants may be bene- | 





BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


immediately relieve coughing spells and hoarseness. 
Free from opiates or anything harmful. Sample free. 


| JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


/ Fish Bite 


| if you use Magic - Fish - 





like hungry wolves 
and fill your basket 
Lure. Best 


fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy | 


pulling them out. Write to-day and get a 
»ox to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J. F. Gregory, Dept. 66, St. Louis, Mo. 








‘“‘3-in-One” is a household oil, 
| lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust— 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc. 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. 


Trial bottle sent free. 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 


42 A.L.H., Broadway, New York. 


Laslacy 


( FOUR SEASONS — ONE LABLACHE 








There are four seasons, each vying with the other 
to harm Nature’s greatest legacy —a fair complex- 
| ion. There is but one LABLACHE. It posi- 
| tively keeps the fairest skin like that of a babe. 
An invisible, exquisite toilet 
necessity that lasts longest 
because it is so wonder- 
fully adherent. 

Refuse substitutes. 

They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggist or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, \ 
Dept.45,125 Kingston8t. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





CHILDREN AFFECTED 
BY MOTHER’S FOOD AND DRINK. 


Many babies have been launched into life with 
constitutions weakened by disease taken in with 
their mothers’ milk. Mothers cannot be too care- 
ful as to the food they use while nursing their 
babes. 

The experience of a Kansas City mother is a 
case in point: 

“T was a great coffee drinker from a child, and 
thought I could not do without it. But I found at 
last it was doing me harm. For years I had been 
troubled with dizziness, spots before my eyes and 
pain in my heart, to which was added, two years 
later, a chronic sour stomach. 

“The baby was born 7 months ago, and almost 
from the beginning, it, too, suffered from sour 
stomach. She was taking it from me! 

“In my distress I consulted a friend of more 
experience and she told me to quit coffee, that 
coffee did not make good milk. I have since 
ascertained that it really dries up the milk. 

“So, I quit coffee and tried tea and at last cocoa. 
But they did not agree with me. Then I turned 
to Postum with the happiest results. It proved 
to be the very thing I needed. It not only agreed 
perfectly with baby and myself, but it increased 
the flow of my milk. 

“My husband then quit coffee and used Postum 
and quickly got well of the dyspepsia with which 
he had been troubled. I no longer suffer from the 
dizziness, blind spells, pain in my heart or sour 
stomach. 

“Now we all drink Postum from my husband to 
my seven months’ old baby. It has proved to be 
the best hot drink we have ever used. We would 
not give up Postum for the best coffee we ever 
drank.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book “‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Bicycle Agents 


| To Ride and 
Wanted * Exhibit Wheels 
Remarkable Special Offer to Introduce the Famous 
**America”’ Bicycles in Certain Sections of the United 
oe States—Big Opportunity to Riders! 
All middlemen’s profits are 
knocked off “America” Bicycles 
to men who will ride and exhibit 
the biggest value wheel in the 
world! This special otter applies 
to territories where we want the 
“America” well introduced. 
Manufacturer's Factory-to-Rider 
Prices! ‘America Truss Frame 
Bicycle” and “America Coaster- 
Brake Diamond Flyer Bicycle” are 
0 years!—twice as long 
as any other wheel, because built 
twice as good — will last a lifetime! They are 
shipped on Free Trial—completely equipped—NO 
EXTRAS TO BUY! The “America” is insured! 
(See catalog.) A postal or letter brings you Special 
erandcatal It’s apenny well spent. It 
will save you dollars on your wheel. Write todayto 


America Cycle Mfg. Co., Dept. 111 


319 Michigan Ave. (The 0ld-Reliable Bicycle House) Chicago, I 
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" STAMME 





I will send you my 84-page book “Ad- 
vice to Stammerers” Free. It explains 
how 1 quickly and permanently cured 
myself Profit by my experience and 


write for free book and advice 
BENJ. N. BOGUE 
1500 North Lllinois 8t., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Horse Story 


“KATE and QUEEN” 


By Prof. Jesse Beery 
King of Horse Trainers 

Equals the famous “Black Beauty” in 

uman_ interest--surpasses it in practica- 
bility. ‘‘Kate’’ a victim of poor handling 
is vividly contrasted with **Queen’’ who was 
more fortunate. You sympathize with one 
--rejoice with the other--even as you sigh 
for the slum waif and laugh with the child 
of fortune. 

Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this 
intensely interesting and true story, many 
valuable suggestions for handling horses--a 
result of a lifetime's experience, 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder--everyone interested in 
horses--should read this great story. To 
make it possible, for a short time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, wo: 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you_have even a passing interest in 
orses--if you own, train or breed them, you 
will gather from it a fund of knowledge 
worth many times the small price, Send 
for a copy today. Enclose ps or coin, 
FREE With each book we send free a 
beautiful colored picture of 
ueen--oil painting effect--suitable for 
raming. ler today. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 





Boys, do you know who he is? 
And how he does it? And don't you 
want to “‘ win out’’ yourself—and keep 
getting bigger pay all the time? 


The boy who has special ftraining—who 
can do some one thing well—simply can't 
help winning out and rising above the 
ordinary boys who sweep out—and run 
errands—and answer bells. 


He not only gets more actual money in 
his envelope right now while he’s young 
—but he is on the road to being a BIG 
man as he grows older—big in mind, in 
knowledge —one who can do big things 
and command a big salary. 


Through the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton you 
can start on the right track—get special 
training—becomean expert in your chosen 
line—at home, in your spare time. 


It costs you nothing to find out how the 
I. C.S. can help you. Consult your parents 
and then simply mark the attached coupon 
opposite the occupation you like best and 
mail the coupon fo-day, You will get the 
information at once. 

PTe TTI TTT 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 

Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how I can qualify for the position, trade 
or profession before which I have marked X, 








Comme: 

Window Trimming 

Show Card Writing 
Man 


Advertising 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 














Name. 





Street and No 





City. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper _for al 
Its subseription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single pane | issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by .Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ANESTHETICS. 


F the two great dis- 

eoveries of modern 
times which have made 
of surgery the life-saving 
procedure that it has be- 
come, it is difficult to say 
which is the greater, an- 
esthesia or antisepsis. 
Anesthesia preceded by 
many years antisepsis; 
without it antisepsis 
might indeed have been 
discovered, but its prac- 
tical application, with the 
patient struggling in his 
pain and the surgeon 
making too much haste 
to finish, would have been 
difficult, if not impossible; so if not in itself the 
greater, it was at least indispensable to the de- 
velopment of surgery. 

Few persons are old enough to remember the 
days before anesthesia, when patients were 
strapped to the table, and sympathetic surgeons 
were in imminent danger, in their haste and trep- 
idation, of injuring some vital part. Now every- 
thing proceeds quietly and with deliberation, and 
the patient knows nothing until all is over. But 
every rose has its thorn, and the anesthesia 
which saves from pain is in itself not free from 
danger. 

That there really is danger may be learned from 
the fact that over two hundred persons died from 
the effects of anesthesia in Great Britain in the 
year 1908, This is not so alarming as it seems, for 
there were probably a million persons put under 
the influence of an anesthetic during that year, 
yet it is enough to impress upon surgeons the 
necessity of great caution in administering an 
anesthetic, especially chloroform, which is the 
one chiefly used in England, and the one respon- 
sible for most of the deaths occurring there from 
this cause. 

Nowadays in the hospitals, and quite generally 
in private practise in the larger cities, the giving 
of the anesthetic before an operation is entrusted 
to one who is specially trained in the act, and who 
does nothing else. This insures the patient’s 
safety, and at the same time relieves the surgeon 
from anxiety, and enables him to give his entire 
attention to the operation. In small places, where 
the presence of an anesthesia specialist is not 
possible, the practise is or should be still to en- 
trust the giving of the anesthesia to one person, 
and if the operation is a long or serious one, it is 
better to use ether rather than chloroform, for 
although neither is absolutely free from danger, 
the use of ether is attended with less risk to the 
heart muscle. 











* © 


COOLIE INGENUITY. 


RETURNED missionary, who has acquired 

during the years of her service great respect 
for the native shrewdness of the Chinese peasant, 
tells the following incident to justify her opinion. 
She lived for a time near the town of Chia-ting in 
the province of Szechuan. The region is rocky 
and precipitous, the sacred mountain of O-mei- 
shan, covered with temples, rising in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

“To the pasture-lands at the foot of the moun- 
tain, just outside the city walls, the mission-coolie 
led, and watched from morn till night, our cow 
and calf. Little cows, these are, smaller than the 
thoroughbred Jersey, which give, when at their 
best, only two quarts of milk a day. Ofttimes has 
our supply for breakfast been but a cupful. To 
obtain even this bit, the calf is an all-important 
factor, for without it the cow gives not a drop of 
milk. It is not an uncommon sight to see a year- 
old calf running alongside its mother. 

“One late October day the coolie was lazily 
lounging on the grass, but half-watching in his 
careless manner our cow and calf. Suddenly 
realizing that the calf was not with its mother, he 
raised himself quickly, and with apprehension 
looked about. What the coolie most dreaded had 
happened; the calf had fallen over the cliff which 
bounded the pasture to the north. A rocky bluff 
it was, with a sheer drop of one hundred feet. 
That the animal was dead was a certainty, for it 
was not the first time such an accident had oc- 
curred. 

“Trembling with fear, the coolie hurried down 
to the narrow road which led by the foot of the 
cliff. The mere fact that the calf was dead mat- 
tered little to him, but if the little animal was not 


1 the family. | 


beside its mother that night, we would have no 
milk for dinner, and not only that night, but for 
days tocome. The coolie, however, was equal to 
the occasion. He took out his knife and carefully 
skinned the calf, stuffed the skin with grass, and 
carried the result of his labor and ingenuity to the 
barn. 

“That evening our family could have been seen 
standing in the door of the barn, looking on in 
amused wonder; for there was that grass-stuffed 
| calf, leaning against the feed-box, within sight of 

the cow; and she, our little Chinese cow, was giv- 
ing her usual supply of milk.” 


* ¢ 


THE SOCIAL STAR. 


HERE was no doubt that in Bushby society 
| Miss Follett, the little city school-teacher who 
spent her two months’ vacation in the hills, was a 

| great success. 


| We've never thought Mary was so remarkably 
| oo, said one of Miss Follett’s cousins, who 
| went to Bushby one summer, “but she seems to 
| be considered a social star here. I wonder whether 
} Hy shows another side of her character, or what 
it is?” 

“T don’t know what side she shows city folks,” 
said Mrs. Gorham, wife of the senior deacon of 
Bushby’s only church, “but I can tell you some o’ 
the reasons she’s so popular here. She eats what’s 
set before her and appears to relish it ; she listens 
to our talk, and don’t look as if her mind had run 
off somewhere ; and she’s learned how to do some- 
thing from every one of us women,—new crochet 
patterns, or hot-water gingerbread, putting up 
raspberries, or making sugar poultice,—and she 
= learn so fast that yeu feel all left behind, 
either. 

“Someway or other, of all the folks that have 
ever come here summers, she makes us feel the 
most knowledgeable,—more so than we do any 
or time,—so we like to have her round, that’s 
all.” 


® © 


NOT TO HIS KNOWLEDGE. 


HE object of the suit was to determine the 

ownership of a cow. One of the witnesses 
was Abram Reese, a colored man who had worked 
for the plaintiff. 


“T will ask you, Mr. Reese,” said the attorney 
for the defendant, “if you were present when the 
exchange in question was consummated ?”’ 

“] didn’t see nuffin o’ dat kind, mistuh.” 

“Perhaps you don’t understand me. Were you 
there when the trade was made?” 

“Yes, suh; I wuz dah w’en Mist’ Hibbs done 
trade de buggy fo’ Mist’? Simmons’s cow.” 

“Wasn’t there a different understanding be- 
tween them at some later period?” 

“De unde’standin’ ’tween ’em wuz all right, 


“T mean, Mr. Reese, did they ever trade back ?” 

“Not as I knows on, suh.” . 

“So far as you know, then, everything remains 
in statu quo? 

“No, suh,” said Abram, with much positiveness, 
“dey’s bofe of ’em still in Hawkinsville.” 


*® © 


STILL IN SUSPENSE. 


RIVATE Donahue and Private Leahy were 
the best of friends, but when Private Donahue 
became Sergeant Donahue, Private Leahy saw 
the failings of his former companion with amazing 
clearness. 


“Sergeant,” he said one day, after long, fixed 
gazing at his superior in rank, “if a private 
pre gore) up to a sergeant and called him a con- 
sated little monkey, phwat wud hap en ?”” 

“He’d be put in 


geant. 

“He wud?” 

“He wud.” 

“But if the private only knew the sergeant was 
a consated little monkey, and said niver a wurrd, 
wud he be put _in the gyard-house for that?” in- 
quired Private Leahy. 

, ant coorse he wud not,” said the sergeant, 
0 4 

“Well, thin, for the prisent we’ll l’ave it go at 

that,” said Private Leahy. 


@ gyard-house,” said the ser- 


e¢ ¢ 


TO INCLINE TOWARD MERCY. 


IM had been far from a good boy during the 
day, and toward nightfall he realized the fact 
fully. Being well acquainted with the workings 
of family discipline, he essayed a little diplomacy. 


“Shall you tell father about me?” he inquired 
of his mother. 

“Certainly I shall tell him,” responded his 
mother, with sorrowful firmness. 

“Shall you tell him before dinner or after 
dinner?” asked the culprit. 

“After dinner,’ was the announcement. 

“Mother,” and Jim gave a wriggle of anticipa- 
tion, “‘couldn’t you have a blueberry pudding for 
his —- Couldn’t you do that much for me, 
mother?” 


* ¢ 


PLANNED FOR HIS EXIT. 


N air of assurance distinguished the jaunty 

young man who had appeared in answer to an 

advertisement for a clerk ; but his manner did not 
commend him to the leather merchant. 

“Ts there a good openin z here for a young man 
who keeps his wits about him and doesn’t care to 
begin at the bottom of the ladder?” asked the 
applicant, before the merchant had an opportunity 





speak. 
Yes.” he replied, after a comprehensive survey 
of his jaunty visitor, ‘‘there is.. A thoughtful car- 
penter, ee the ee of _ such 
young men, provided a good opening in the middle 
of that left-hand wall. indly make use of it.”’ 


* © 


SHE LEARNED SOMETHING. 
NE thing about the professor’s lecture at the 


pondering upon it. 


nerves and the way 
said, ‘‘and_how we couldn’t get alon 
them, but I just could not understand why he 
called that part of the brain where the nerves all 
center the Sarah Bellamy. Was Sarah Bellamy 
the name of the woman doctor or surgeon who 
discovered it? I can’t seem to find anything 
about her in the dictionary.” 


ey act, and all that,” she 
without 








“T understood ons he told us about the | 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| 
| 


village hall, on ‘‘The Wonders of the Human | 
Body,” seemed to Mrs. Goppinger to be not quite | 
clear, and after her return home she was still | 


} 
| 
| 
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STAMP 108 all diff., Transvaal 
Natal, Java, ete., and Album, 5c, 
 20c. 6 diff. U.S., 25e 


C. Stegman, 5943 Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis, 


Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
000 Finel: 








10,000 SEEDS (0c. 
Seeds this year 


We want you to try our Prize 
and have selected 50 best varieties and put up 10,000 
seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and 
Flowers. They will produce more than $26. worth of 
Vegetables and 10 bushels of Flowers. 
800 Seeds Cabbage 3 Best Varieties 3 pkts. 
2,000 “ Lettuce ~ = 


4 
* Onion = ° 
“ee * Reh 604 CM 


“ “ 
“ “ 


ern 


2,000 “ Turnip 4 
2,500 “ Flowers 30 Grand Flowering Varieties 
. In all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with a 


Credit Ch good for 10c selection, postpaid, 10c. 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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New York Spring&SummerCat - 
alog is now being mailed. 
Itisanexcellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wear- 
ing apparel, and other mer- 
chandise, for Women, Chil- 
dren and Men. 


We pay postage on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. 


See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free DeliveryTerms. 


Just write us, TODAY: 
"Send CATALOG No. 83" 


New York 
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Should Own One. 


You need no longer envy your father 
and big brothers when they start out ona 
hunting trip—if you have a 
UMC .22 Single Shot Rifle. 
go, too. 


Think of the sport you'll have ! 


Out of bed with the rising of the sun, 
gun slung across your shoulder, you 
trudge into the woods— your eye peeled 
for game—you locate it, trail it, and 
bring it down with a shot from your 
reliable REMINGTON -UMC .22. 

But you must be sure your rifle is a 
REMINGTON - UMC—because it is abso- 
lutely safe, accurate and the simplest 
and strongest of all. Built solid breech, 
hammerless. 

Have the dealer show you this won- 
derful gun today. Be sure to mention 
REMINGTON -UMC No. 4. It costs much 
less than you think. 

IN - UMC—the perfect shoot- 
ing combination. 
Remington Arms— 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
299 Broadway, New York City. 


You can 

















dark-room method. 


Ask your dealer or write us for our two booklets 
“Tank Development" and“ The Velox Book.’ 











The Simple, Kodak Way 


Get the full measure of photographic enjoyment by finish- 
ing as well as taking Kodak pictures. The Kodak Film 


Tank and Velox paper have made it simple in every detail. 

There’s no guess work, no.tentative experimenting-in the Kodak Tank-sys- 
tem of development. There’s no dark room ; the films are simply left for so 
many minutes in so much developer of a certain temperature. It's as easy as 


loading your Kodak, and what is more important, the novice gets better results 
by the Kodak Tank system, than does the expert by the old hand development, 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity 
is gladly given them to witness each stage in 
the process of preparing and issuing the paper. 
A guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As 
practically the entire work of illustrating, 
printing, folding and mailing, in addition to 
all the details of business and editorial man- 
agement, is carried on in this building, there 
is sufficient diversity of occupation to interest 
every one and well repay a visit. 


*® ¢ 


New England and Other Matters. 


T= people of the New England States were 
deeply gratified when the news came that the 
bill making possible the creation of a national 
forest reserve in the White Mountains has 
finally become a law. After years of agitation, 
a victory is thus won which makes it certain 
that the unfortunate deforestation of the White 
Mountains will be stopped, the wonderful 
natural. attractions of that beautiful region 
will be preserved, and the headwaters of the 
Connecticut, the Merrimae and the Saco will 
be protected from the grave dangers which 
follow the stripping of the forests. It is of 
the greatest importance to the manufacturing 
interests as well as to the summer business of 
New England. The law is not merely a New 
England measure, for it applies also to the 
Southern Appalachian system, and as first 
drawn applied only to the South ; but naturally 
the features of special interest in this section 
are those which assure a great national forest 
reserve in the White Mountains, such as has 
been created in numerous Western States in 
recent years. The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and the federated women’s clubs are among 
the organizations which have worked hard in 
the good cause, and the members of Congress 
from all the New England States have been 
tireless in their efforts. On the cover of this 
issue are views of the region which will be 
included in the reserve. 


2 
AFTEE 8 century and a third in the ground, 
an old sword of the Revolutionary period, 
rusty and broken, was brought to light the 
other day by workmen engaged upon the new 
subway in Cambridge. It was about eight 


feet below the surface, and with it were the | cur 


fragments of a few bones. An officer, Ameri- 
can or British, had been buried there, with 
his sword beside him, and the grave forgotten. 
A few years ago the sword of a British officer 
was found buried close beside a boulder in the 
town of Lincoln. It was in a field beside the 
road over which the harassed British troops 
retreated in disorder from Concord to Boston, 
and was a tragic reminder of a hasty burial 
in an unmarked grave. 


® 

T= knockabout is fast supplanting the old 

type of schooner in the New England 
fishing and coasting fleets. The new kind of 
schooner has various improvements, the most 
noticeable of which is the absence of a bow- 
sprit. The jib-sails are all managed from the 
deck, and the sailors no longer have to risk 
their lives by crawling out on the bowsprit 
over the rough seas. The first schooner of 
the knockabout kind was built in Maine less 
than a decade ago, and it is said that three out 
of four new schooners are now built on this 
model. Representatives of the German gov- 
ernment were recently in Boston to inspect 
the knockabouts lying at the wharves there, 
with a view to introduce the type in European 


SOME of the colleges have now made it pos- 

sible for the exceptionally bright and ener- 
getic student to complete the work of four 
years in three years, or in three and a half. 
In Springfield, Massachusetts, this system has 
now been admitted to the public schools. In 
both the grammar schools and the high school 
there is a mid-year graduation, as well as one 
in June. The pupil who is able to gain half 
a year during his grammar-school course enters 
the high school at once in the middle of the 
School year, instead of waiting until the follow- 
ing September, and there has the opportunity 
of saving another half-year. Of course only 
the brightest boys and girls can thus Save a 
whole year in the common-school course with- 
out losing any of the work, but it is maintained 
that it is not fair to hold them back on account 
of their slower classmates. ‘Those who do not 
go to the high school from the grammar school, 
or to the college from the high school, are able 
to go to work a half-year earlier. Under the 
present arrangements in the colleges, the high- 
School pupil who now graduates in February 


has no advantage in time of entering over the 
one who waits until June, but it may come 
about that the colleges will admit new students 
in the middle of the year as well as in Sep- 


tember. Other cities are watching with interest | 


the Springfield experiment. 
& 

HAT New England boy, while shoveling 

out the drifted paths after the winter 
storms, has not longed for some easier method 
of removing the snow? Such a method as 
burning it, for instance? Well, the method 
of burning off the snow was actually adopted 


in the yards of the great South Station, in| 


Boston, after a recent severe storm. Workmen, 
armed with five-gallon sprinkling-cans filled 
with a hydrocarbon compound, went about 
the tracks and switches in the yard and 
sprinkled the compound’ on the snow. They 
then touched it off with flaming torches, with 
the result that the snow was quickly melted 
by the flaming oil, and little trouble was ex- 
perienced in keeping the switches and the 
signal-wires and rods in working condition. 
& 

ig! this year’s celebration of Patriots’ day 

there will naturally be references to an im- 
portant historical event, many years later than 
Concord and Lexington, of which April 19th 
is also the anniversary. It was on that day, 
exactly half a century ago, that the Massachu- 
setts volunteers, hastening to the defense of 
Washington, were fired upon in the streets of 
Baltimore. It was the first bloodshed of the 
war, and following the assault upon Fort 
Sumter a few days earlier, it aroused the 
whole North to the real seriousness of the sit- 
uation and to a determination to maintain 
the Union. Lowell is particularly interested 
in the anniversary, for it was in that city that 
the Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers assembled 
and had their headquarters before starting for 
Washington. But, in a larger sense, it was a 
state - wide, not a local, affair at the time, 
and any observance of the fiftieth anniversary 
should be of the same proportions. 


® ¢ 


SHORT RATIONS. 


WHOLESALE grocery drummer explains 
the secret of the growth of nations and 
cities. Penetrating the mountain re- 
cesses of a certain nameless state, he approached 
the local merchant with samples of his goods. 
This personage, a grizzled mountaineer, had set 
apart a corner of his hut for a bartering-place. 

The drummer began showing samples of 
canned soups and meats. 

‘*Can’t use it,’’ declared the native. ‘‘ Look 
here.’’ From a dark recess he brought out a 
rusty can of cove oysters. ‘‘I’ve had that on 
hana ten years. e eat hog here.’’ 
ros of flour were next produced. 


baad «| ever uses it,’’? said the man. ‘*They 
wouldn’t w what it is. We all eat corn 
bread. ’’ 

The samples of sugar were felt of and tasted 

ious] ‘* Queer stuff. But I reckon I 


y. r 3 
couldn’t sell any of it. Everybody uses sor- 
ghum round here. ’’ 

The drummer shut up his cases in disgust. 
**Your Figg seem to raise everything they 
want. T, rather, they want nothing but 


what they . 

‘*So they do,’’ said the tradesman, content- 
edly. ‘‘Ninety-nine per cent. of them. And 
the one per cent. comes from outside—stran- 
= = let me tell you something curious. 

wish this country would build up, but stran- 
gers never stay. often wonder why.’’ 


* ¢ 


SOMETHING UNCOMMON. 
HE way of the benefactress is not one of 
uniform gloom; occasional sparks of 
humor illuminate it. 


‘*Did you like it?’? questioned the settlement 
worker, as her neighbor, Mrs. Loheimer, laid 
a volume of the simple annals of the poor on 
5 yO i flicked imaginary bit of 

rs. eimer an it 
dust off the book with the fringe of her mourn- 


ing shawl. 

‘“*Yes, I liked it,’’ she acquiesced, courte- 
ously, ‘‘but I couldn’t help thinking what my 
mag + hy Ly, ge yg — 4D 

y b e a wedding-party or 
9. temeral, aay you something you don't 
every 4 














University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Electrica] .En- 
Agriculture, 
Science. Elective courses 

Military Drill. 
Pres.,Orono, Me. 


Dirigo Silos 
Tight Doors 
Good Lumber 


Let us show you how 
you can save 20% or 














more of the purchase 
price on a Silo. Special 
i |} discount if you order 

mow, Post card will 
bring free catalogue and other information. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO., Auburn, Me. 

















@ and Electric Lighting Plants | 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES | 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 






asoline, 
Windmill or Elec- 
tric ramp. Ideal Fire Protection. 
Electric yo Plants at grtees 

within the reach of all. Write for Catalogue “D.” 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
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“Why Don’t You 
Use 






ROOFING . 


It Needs No 
' Painting ! 


VERYTHING about Amatite ap- 
peals to the man with common 
sense. He can see its superiority 
at once—the real mineral surface 
which never needs painting: the two 
layers of Pitch which is the only 
imperishable waterproofing known; 
the two layers of heavy Tarred Felt 
—all these contribute to the pop- 
ularity of Amatite. 
We can make Amatite better and 
cheaper than anyone else on account 
of our greater facilities, and conse- 
quently we sell it at a surprisingly 
low figure. 
Simply the fact that it needs no 
painting is enough to make a man 
sit up and take notice—es y 
the man who has spent dollars and 
days in painting and repainting his 
smooth surf roofings. 
Write to-day for free sample and 
booklet to nearest office. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, New 
Orleans, Kansas City, 
St. Louis. 























Two Things You Need. 
First: The only sanitary 
method of caring for gar- 

page, deep in 
in heavy galvanized bueket 
with bail. No odors, etc. 
Away from dogs and cats. 
fly cannot get 


= The -typh 
oe pig — yi-~ + 
4 Underground Garbage Receiver 
- Underfloor Refuse Receiver 


Second: This clean, con- 
venient way of di: ing of 
Sith the ack barrel 

awa e - 
— with its menace to 
health and its fire risk. Fire- 








Stiffness, Pains, Aches 


Sore, Aching Feet or Hands, Cuts, Bruises, Old 
Wounds, are speedily relieved by the Antiseptic, 
ing, Pure, Stainless, and Free from Oil 












GREGORY’S SEEDS 


90 cents worth for 
25 cents in coin 


sEpoctal Fenzy Miners,” 

"s ial Fancy Mixture, . 

Cor regory's Special Fancy Mixture, 

. Poppy, Gregery’s Fancy Double Mixed Annuals, 6c. 
Mignonette, Gregory’s Flowering, very rieh 1léc. 
Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixture, 1¢c. 

. Petunia, Gregory's Finest Hybrid Mixture, . 15c. 

. Candytuft, Gregory's Finest Mixed, . . « @5c. 

um, Dwarf, Finest Mixed, . . . « @5c. 
Peas. Extra Choice Mixed. | : | ; 05c. 

10 es sent for 25c in coin, 

In addition toabove, will send FIVE 

of our regular FIVE CENT PACK- 

AGES of Vegetable seed, our se- 

lection, with beautiful Catalogue, if 

this paper is mentioned with order. 


J.J. HW. GREGORY & SON, 141 Evw Sr. 



































HE CAMPUS is on a 

hilltop in the cities of 
Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor 
and the City of Boston, with 
its beautiful suburbs. It is 
both healthful and delightful. 


Jackson College 


for Women 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


§ All courses leading to the 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in 
the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. ; 








For further information address : 











MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secrerary, 
Turts Cotitecsr, Mass. 


























of the 


World’s Series 


Connie Mack says:— 

“The strongest recommen- 
dation that I can give the 
Reach Cork Center Ball is the 
fact, that we, the World's 
Champions,use itexclusively. 
It is the one perfect ball.” 


Ban Johnson says:— 

“The Reach Cork Center 
Ball is the best ball ever used 
by the American League.” 


The Champs say:— 

“The Reach Cork Center Ball 
is the greatest improvement ever 
made in a baseball.” 














A. J. REACH CO. 
“The Very Best” 
Base Ball Goods 
©C : 4 1703 Tulip St., Philadelphia 
Maak 


Cork Center 
Base Ball 


Fellows! Here is the finest ball 
ever cracked by a bat! Same size— 
same weight as the old rubber cen- 
tered ball. It drives like the wind, 
takes the hardest raps without beating 
soft or flattening, and is the liveliest 
ball you ever handled. 


The center is made of a core of highest 
oy cork covered with pure Para rubber. 

his lets us wind the yarn tighter. Gen- 
uine horsehide cover. This is the ball to 
fatten your batting average this season. 
Sold everywhere for a-dollar-and- 
a-quarter. 


Send for the new Reach Catalogue 
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Grocers 


Stickney & Poor’s 
PURE SPICES 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 






The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices to 
a fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the oil cells remain 
unbroken and the natural oils are retained. This is the reason why 
Stickney & Poor’s spices keep their strength longer than other kinds 
—why their flavor is stronger and better. 







Use but HALF as 
much as of any 
other extract 


When You Buy Extracts, 


do you state what brand of extracts you want as you would if buying flour, 
baking-powder or cocoa? There’s as much difference in extracts as in any of 
these, and it is fully as important that you get a reliable brand, for the flavor 
of your food depends largely upon the flavoring extract you use, and upon 
the flavor depends your liking for the food. 


Baker’s Extracts 


are guaranteed pure fruit flavors. They are stronger, therefore go further 
than ordinary extracts, and they impart a distinct and pleasant fruit flavor, 
always the same. Don’t you think it worth while to ask for Baker’s? 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. and Portland, Me. 











Spring Housecleaning 


will be quickly and more effectively 
accomplished with the aid of 


CABOT’S 


Sulpho-Napthol 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 





In addition to removing dirt and 
grease, the use of SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL means death to 
disease germs. 


10c., 25c., 75c. and $1.00 


In Sealed Bottles and Yellow Packages. 
Booklet Sent Free. 


SULPHO - NAPTHOL a 


4 Torrey Building, 14 Medford Street, Boston. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents,’ 88 Broad Street, Boston. 
—SSSS=S 
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Always Shining 


That is just it.. Your stove will be always shining and handsome 
if you use Rising Sun on it. Inferior stove polishes give but a streaky 
polish, and burn off almost as soon as applied 

You want the brilliant mirror-smooth luster which stands the heat 


of the stove. That’s RISING SUN. No doubt about it. 


MAKES YOUR STOVE AN ORNAMENT 5-4 10c 


MORSE BROTHER Propriet NTON, MAS 





Learn How Freely 
(This) Salt Flows 


‘kh OULDN’T it be nice to know that your salt would be always dry and loose, 
” that it would never cake or clog in the shakers? You can be sure of this 

if you use Shaker Salt. 

i Then when your husband, or a guest, picks up a salt shaker, you know for 
sure that the salt will’ flow out the instant he tips it. There won’t be any 
bother at all. 

Yet Shaker Salt is not mixed with corn-starch or rice powder or flour. It is 

made from the purest of salt—much purer than the ordinary salt you 

buy in bags. 

It is whiter than ordinary salt, too ; but it is not bleached—just puri- 
fied so it will be fit for the best tables. No other manufacturer goes to 
the trouble and expense of taking the natural impurities out of salt. 

This white, free-flowing Shaker Salt comes to you in a dust-proof, 
dirt-proof, damp-proof box, with a little spout through 
which you can fill your salt shakers easily. And 
all it costs, except in the far West, is 10 cents a box. 

Ask your grocer. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., st. ciair, Michigan 


Makers of the Purest Salt in the World. (47) 






























b pea is a mixer, kneader and raiser 
combined. The hands do not touch 
the dough. Putin all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three 
minutes, and set away to rise. The 
Kneading rod combines the yeast, 


liquids and flour more thoroughly than 





can be done by hand, making the bread 
more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
size has a capacity offrom 2 to 6 loaves. 





0 THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 


Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 





9 Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
0 extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
0 either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
sosooesoosoessosessososssoooosssssosococoososoossososes 
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| C(AWYER'S 
hed, CRYSTAL 
| AMMONIA 
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BLUE 
df 106%. 15% 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE 














